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THE 

COBDEN  CLUB  DINNER 

AND 

JUBILEE   COMMEMORATION 

OF  THE 

REPEAL   OF  THE    CORN    LAWS, 

JUNE     27th,    1896. 


The  Right  Honourable  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


On  Saturday,  the  27th  of  June,  1896,  the  Cobden  Club 
banquet,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  held  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich. 

The  27th  of  June  was  chosen  for  this  festival,  instead  of 
the  26th  (the  actual  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  1846), 
because  Saturday  is  a  much  more  convenient  day  than  Friday 
for  an  event  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  Parliament  is 
sitting;  but  the  presentation  of  the  Cobden  Club  Address  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  was  not 
postponed  over  the  actual  anniversary. 

The  original  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  special  Cobden  Club  dinner  should  be  held  at  the 
Ship  Hotel,  Greenwich,  in  celebration  of  the  Corn  Law   Repeal 
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Jubilee  Anniversary,  and  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
"to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  four  statesmen — Peel,  Villiers,  Cobden, 
and  Bright — to  whom  the  passing  of  the  measure  was  mainly 
due."  At  Mr.  Villiers's  great  age— he  was  born  in  1802 — and 
in  his  present  state  of  health,  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
dinner,  and  as  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  address 
drew  near  it  was  not  thought  well  to  trouble  him  to  receive 
a  deputation.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  Secretary  to 
the  Club,  Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  should  deliver  the  address  at 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  residence,  50,  Cadogan  Place, 
with  his  card.  The  address  was  beautifully  engrossed  and 
illuminated  on  vellum,  crowned  with  the  arms  of  the  Villiers 
family  (those  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon) — by  Messrs.  Blades, 
East,  and  Blades,  of  Abchurch  Lane,  in  the  city  of  London. 
The  following  is  the  text,  which  was  drafted  for  the  Committee 
by  Lord  Farrer  : — 

ADDRESS 

Presented  by  the  Cobden  Club  on  the  26th  of  June,  1896, 

THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE 
CORN  LAWS, 

in  connection  with  the  Cobden  Club  Corn  Law  Repeal  Commemoration 
Banquet,  to  the 

RIGHT    HON.    CHARLES    PELHAM    VILLIERS,    M.P., 

the  sole  survivor  of  the  Four  Statesmen, 

PEEL,     VILLIERS,     COBDEN,     and    BRIGHT, 

to  whom  the  passing  of  that  measure  was  due. 

In  celebrating  triumphs  which  have  become  part  of  our  national 
history,  it  is  an  exceptional  privilege  to  be  able  to  address  congratulations 
to  one  who  not  only  played  a  leading  part  in  the  final  contest,  but 
who  led  a  forlorn  hope  when  the  fortress  of  prejudice  and  privilege 
might  well  appear  unassailable.  The  cause  of  which  you  have  been 
so   persevering  an  advocate — the  cause  of  all  that  we  know  under  the 
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name  of  Freedom  of  Trade  ;  the  cause  of  the  many  again&t  the  few ; 
the  cause  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  man  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him,  unfettered  by  iniquitous 
tributes  to  his  more  powerful  neighbours  ;  the  cause  which  achieved 
its  final  triumph  in  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  food,  has,  like  other 
great  causes,  gone  through  various  stages,  and  owes  its  ultimate  victory  to 
a  succession  of  heroic  efibrts. 

The  first  step  was  made  when  philosophers  of  the  last  century  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  thinkers  that  freedom  of  exchange 
is  an  essential  condition  of  successful  production.  These  philosophers 
have  long  since  left  us,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  honour  ourselves 
by  honouring  their  memory. 

The  next  step  was  made  by  those  who,  in  face  of  the  reaction  caused 
by  the  great  war,  of  the  prejudices  of  a  people  influenced  by  that 
reaction,  and  of  the  power  of  a  dominant  and  victorious  oligarchy, 
perseveringly  urged  upon  a  hostile  and  reluctant  legislature  the  measures 
which  philosophy  had  shown  to  be  wise  and  just. 

The  third  step  was  to  instruct  and  arouse  the  people.  This  was 
effected  by  an  agitation,  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  unexampled 
alike  for  its  moderation  and  its  power — an  agitation  which  brought  home 
the  truths  of  the  closet  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  an  enlightened 
people,  and,  by  its  influence  on  the  constituencies,  enabled — and  even 
compelled — the  great  statesmen,  of  whom  one  still  survives,  to  bring  the 
long-continued  contest  to  a  successful  issue. 

You,  sir,  and  you  alone  of  living  men,  have  had  the  privilege  of 
playing  a  leading  part  in  both  these  stages.  You  brought  the  subject  of 
the  Corn  Laws  before  Parliament  year  after  year  before  the  popular 
agitation  commenced.  You  were  associated  with  the  other  great  men  who 
conducted  that  agitation  ;  and  you  had  the  satisfaction  of  at  last  recording 
your  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  cause  for  which  you 
had  so  long  pleaded.  Neither  your  own  constituents  nor  the  people  of 
the  country  have  forgotten  what  you  have  done  for  them.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  a  general  acceptance  of  the  truths  taught  by  you  and  your 
colleagues  makes  this   country   a   triumphant   exception — but   alas  !    an 
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exception — to  the  prejudices  of  the  civilised  world  ;  when  even  in  this 
country  those  truths  are  constantly  subjected  to  covert  assaults  by 
enemies  who  dare  not  profess  an  open  disbelief  in  them  ;  at  such  a 
time  your  example,  and  the  example  of  those  with  whom  you  acted  in  the 
great  struggle  for  Free  Trade,  may  well  serve  as  a  warning  and  encourage- 
ment to  us,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  and  hand  on  to  our  successors 
the  conquests  originally  won  by  you  and  your  colleagues  under 
circumstances   of  difficulty  and   discouragement  such  as  we    have  never 

experienced 

THOMAS  B.  POTTER,  Chairman. 

RICHARD   COWING,  Secretary. 

On '  the  evening  of  the  26th — the  Jubilee  Anniversary — the 
Secretary  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Villiers,  under 
cover,  with  the  address,  and  some  interesting  statements,  facts, 
and  figures  relating  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the 
fifty  years  of  Free  Trade  (given  below),  to  the  Chairman  and 
Committee  of  the  Club: — 

50,  Cadogan  Place,  S.W., 

26th  June,  1896. 

My  dear  sir, — I  am  glad  that  you  were  informed,  when  you  left  the 
Address  from  your  Club,  that  I  am,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
from  indisposition,  unable  to  attend  to  my  ordinary  duties  in  Parliament, 
and  latterly  have  been  almost  confined  to  my  room.  I  should  otherwise 
have  more  immediately  replied  to  the  Address. 

I  learn,  however,  that  you  have  the  intention  (as  I  believe  is  now 
customary)  of  causing  communications  to  the  dinner  to  be  printed,  and  I 
will  not,  therefore,  apologise  for  my  reply  being  in  a  somewhat  informal 
state,  and  you  will  (I  do  not  doubt)  appreciate  the  reason  for  my 
sending  the  draft  of  my  reply,  as  the  corrections  that  now  appear 
in  it  will  not  re-appear  in  print. 

There  is  an  attempt  once  more  to  depreciate  the  importance  of 
the  results  of  the  great  struggle,  continued  for  several  years,  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  for  this  country  ;  I  have  therefore 
referred    somewhat    in   detail  to    the   several   advantages  that  may  be 
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distinctly   traced  to   our  present   commercial  policy  of   open  ports,    and 
from  which  we  have  profited  so  largely  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

I  have  enclosed  two  papers,  not  necessarily  connected  with  my 
reply  to  the  Address,  but  which  fully  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
observations,  and  our  own  expectations  for  the  future. 

It  was  wisely  decided  by  your  Club,  I  think,  to  have  such  matters  as 
were  strictly  connected  with  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  printed,  so 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  read. — Yours,  very  truly, 

Richard  Gowing,  Esq.  C.  P.  VILLIERS. 

MR.  VILLIERS'S  REPLY. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

Gentlemen, — Your  courtesy  in  associating  my  name  with  the 
celebration  by  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  your  recognition 
of  the  part  that  I  took  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  for  our  country 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom  of  trade,  are  to  me  a  source 
of  sincere  gratification,  for  I  cannot  but  regard  your  action  as  an 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  your  association,  of  their  lively  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  and  of  their  deter- 
mination, individually  and  collectively,  to  exercise  "  eternal 
vigilance"  over  its  preservation  unimpaired,  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  its  continued  enjoyment  in  the  future ;  and  in  this  faith  I  beg 
to  tender  you  my  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  you  do  me  iri 
presenting  to  me  your  address  of  congratulation.  The  fifty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  repeal,  in  furnishing  abundant  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  constitute  as  powerful  an  ally  to 
Free  Traders  of  to-day  as  was  famine,  in  the  words  of  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Bright,  to  those  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Although  we  are  the  single  nation  who  have  adopted  frankly 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  we  must  remember  that,  in  introducing 
his  Free  Trade  Budget  on  the  27th  January,  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressly  declared  that  he  had  no  guarantee  to  give  that  other 
nations  would  follow  our  example  ;  and  he  made  the  following 
memorable  statement; — "Wearied  with  our  unavailing  efforts  to 
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enter  into  satisfactory  commei-cial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we 
have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own  interests,  and  not  to 
punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us,  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manu- 
factures, by  continuing  high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful 
trade.  We  have  had  no  communication  with  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions."  Then,  alluding  to  the 
large  fiscal  reforms  which  he  had  made  in  the  previous  five  years,  he 
added:  "It  is  a  fact  that  other  countries  have  not  followed  our 
example,  and  have  levied  higher  duties  in  some  cases  upon  our 
goods.  But  what  has  been  the  result  upon  the  amount  of  your 
exports  ?  You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  these  countries ! 
Your  export  trade  is  greatly  increased.  Now,  why  is  that  so  ? 
Partly  because  of  your  acting  without  wishing  to  avail  yourselves 
of  their  assistance;  partly  because  of  the  smuggler,  not  engaged 
by  you,  in  so  many  continental  countries,  whom  the  strict  regula- 
tions and  the  triple  duties,  which  are  to  prevent  any  ingress  of 
foreign  goods,  have  raised  up ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  these 
very  precautions  against  the  ingress  of  your  commodities  are  a 
burden,  and  the  taxation  increasing  the  cost  of  production  dis- 
qualifies the  foreigner  from  competing  with  you." 

Three  years  and  a  half  later,  on  the  6th  July,  1849,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  set  forth  exhaustively  the  facts  and  reasons  which  justified 
the  Free  Trade  policy  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  boldly 
maintained  that  the  principle  of  Protection  to  domestic  industry 
— meaning  thereby  duties  on  imports  imposed  for  that  purpose 
and  not  for  revenue — was  a  vicious  principle,  and  that  the  best 
way  to  compete  with  he  stile  tariffs  was  to  encourage  free  imports. 
Entirely  agreeing  with  these  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  may 
perhaps  associate  myself  with  them  by  quoting  them  : — "  So  far 
from  thinking  the  principle  of  Protection  a  sahitary  principle,  I 
maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the 
injury  you  inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  cripple 
the  national  industry.  I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds. 
The  capital  of  the  country  is  the  fund  from  which  alone  the 
industry  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.  The  industry  of  the 
country  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  the  capital  employed  in 
its  maintenance  shall  be  increased.  The  augmentation  of  capital 
must  depend  upon  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.     If  you  give 
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for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price  than  that  for 
which  you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there 
is  a  proportionate  diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue. 
If  you  attempt  to  redress  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by 
selecting  one  particular  interest  for  special  protection,  if  you  aver 
that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all  branches  of 
domestic  industry,  then  1  reply  that  the  more  extensive  that 
system  of  protection  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  of  aggregate 
annual  revenue,  the  greater  will  be  the  check  to  the  augmentation 
of  capital :  that  is  to  say  of  the  means  by  which  labour  is  to  be 
maintained.  So  far  from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are, 
in  the  first  place,  by  legislative  interference,  diverting  capital  from 
its  natural  and  most  profitable  application ;  and  you  are,  in  the 
second  place,  by  giving  more  for  every  article  than  it  is  worth, 
exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital  can  be  maintained 
and  augmented.  The  pringiples  which  should  govern  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations  do  not  differ  from  those  which 
regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  same  law 
which  determines  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  private  trader 
and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obscure  an^l  mystify  the 
truth  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  of 
every  man  of  common  sense."  Then,  admitting  that  Adam  Smith, 
and  J.  B.  Say  and  David  Hume  demonstrated  these  true  principles. 
Sir  R.  Peel  reminded  the  House  that  those  principles  had  been 
adopted  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London,  who  in  1820 
presented  a  petition — a  petition  which  propounded  this  doctrine, 
"that  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual 
dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the 
whole  nation,"  and  declared  that  it  was  "against  every  restrictive 
regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue— against  all  duties 
merely  protective  from  foreign  competition — and  against  the  excess 
of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and 
partly  for  that  of  protection,"  that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  admirable  expression  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  hi* 
reasons  for  repealing  the  Corn  Laws.     It  remains  for  us  to  con-    -^^ 
sider  the  justification  of  the  policy  which  has  betju   al^fod^led  by 
fifty  years' experience.  M- 
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If  I  were  asked  for  proofs  that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  has 
been  justifed  by  its  results,  I  should  make  answer  with  one  word 
'■^  Circumspice  !  ^^  For  Free  Trade  has  become  during  the  fifty  years 
of  our  experience  a  living  force  of  incalculable  energy.  Of  this 
fact  no  stronger  proof  can  be  urged  than  the  belief  in  its  principles 
of  a  succession  of  eminent  Conservative  statesmen,  including  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
among  those  who  have  passed  away,  as  well  as  the  leading  mem- 
bers and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Conservative  party  of  the  present 
day;  and  no  one  has  ever  questioned  Mr.  Gladstone's  firm 
adherence  to  Free  Trade  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Nor 
must  we  forget  Lord  Salisbury's  expression  of  opinion  that  Pro- 
tection is  impossible  again  in  favour  of  one  single  interest,  and 
that  if  ever  adopted  it  must  be  general,  but  so  far  as  he  can  see 
that  policy  is  impossible. 

Within  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  vieing  with  his  predecessor  in  oflice  in  con- 
gratulating the  nation  on  its  condition  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  each  attributing  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  bear  its  great 
burden  of  taxation  to  the  soundness  of  the  financial  system  under 
which  that  prosperity  has,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  Free  Trade, 
become  the  wonder  of  the  civilised  world. 

Without  adventuring  upon  a  lengthy  although  justifiable  review 
of  the  abounding  proofs  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  this  country,  as 
a  result  of  its  adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  importation,  it  is 
perhaps  permissible,  very  briefly,  to  summarise  the  chief  results 
which  are  so  patent  that  all  may  see  and  verify  them. 

Taking  first  the  growth  of  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase 
of  our  exports  of  produce  and  manufactures,  we  may  compare  the 
total  value  for  the  twenty-five  years  before  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (1821  to  1845),  namely,  £1,085,000,000,  with  the  total  value 
of  £3,031,000,000  for  the  twenty-five  years  which  followed  the 
Repeal ;  an  increase  of  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent. !  But  even 
this  enormous  development  of  the  export  trade  during  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  Free  Trade  has  been  exceeded  by  the  growth 
during  the  second  period  of  twenty-five  years,  from  1871  to  the 
present  year,  the  total  value  of  our  export  trade  for  these  latter 
years  being  £6,299,000,000.     But  whereas  our  export  trade  has 
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risen  so  enormously,  in  spite  of  the  great  and  continuous  fall  of 
prices  during  recent  years,  our  import  trade  has  risen  in  even 
greater  proportion,  the  total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  for 
the  years  1871  to  1895  being  £9,763,000,000. 

By  this  great  foreign  trade  our  people  have  benefited  in  their 
every  day  lives,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  largely  increased  con- 
sumption of  articles  of  food,  and  by  their  being  better  clothed, 
better  housed,  and  better  educated.  From  the  increase  of  trade 
has  resulted  an  extended  employment  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  whereas  labour  commands  a 
higher  scale  of  wages  than  it  ever  did  before,  the  working  classes 
are  able  to  obtain  more  and  better  articles,  both  of  necessity  and 
luxury,  from  the  freedom  of  importation  of  goods  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  view  of  the  excess  of  our  import  over  our  export  trade,  it 
has  sometimes  been  contended  that  we  must  pay  in  gold  and 
silver  for  this  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports.  How 
incorrect  this  contention  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  years  1870  to  1895  the  total  excess  of  our  imports  of  gold  and 
silver  over  our  exports  exceeded  £77,000,000. 

Increased  comfort  for  the  vast  body  of  the  people  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  thrift  on  their  part;  and  we  learn, 
from  the  recent  financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  have  more  than  doubled.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers.  According  to  the  latest 
published  ofiicial  return  the  number  of  paupers  who  were  relieved 
in  England  and  Wales  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  ending  March, 
1896,  was  739,021,  as  compared  with  897,370  in  1857,  although  the 
population  has  grown  in  the  forty  years  from  19,000,000  to  over 
30,000,000.  Now-a-days  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  inhabitants  is  about 
24  in  the  thousand,  having  fallen  one-half  since  1857,  when  it  was 
over  47  in  the  thousand. 

The  great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  large  is 
evidenced  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  is  it  more  strikingly  seen 
than  in  the  increase  of  property  assessed  to  the  payment  of  income 
tax.     In  1854  the  sum  assessed  was  £287,000,000,  and  in  1894  the 
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amount  was  £706,000,000.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  at  which 
land  is  now  assessed  as  compared  with  the  amount  assessed  thirty 
years  ago,  namely,  about  £56,000,000  in  1894,  and  £62,000,000  in 
1865,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  rise  in  the  amount 
assessed  upon  house  property,  namely,  from  £68,000,000  in  1865  to 
£149,000,000  in  1894! 

Perhaps,  however,  as  satisfactory  a  proof  of  the  continuous 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  any  is  furnished  by  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  the  National  Debt  is  being  paid  off,  largely  out  of  the  suc- 
cessive surpluses  of  annual  revenue  over  expenditure.  In  1856, 
after  the  Crimean  War,  the  Debt  stood  at  £829,000,000,  or  about 
£29  12s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1895  it  had  been  reduced 
to  £660,000,000,  or  about  £17  6s.  per  head  of  the  population ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us  that  the  amount  at  which 
it  stood  on  31st  March,  1896,  was  £652,000,000.  In  the  last 
thirteen  years  we  have  paid  off  £100,000,000. 

In  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  substantiated  as  they  are  by 
figures  taken  from  the  ofiicial  records,  who  can  venture  to  dispute 
that  the  country  has  benefited,  and  continues  to  benefit,  under  the 
fiscal  system  known  as  Free  Trade,  which  few  would  noiv  deny  to 
be  "  just,  wise,  and  beneficial  ?" 

The  wisdom  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  philosophers 
of  the  last  century,  and  fought  for  by  their  disciples  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  fullest  measure 
by  the  immense  increase  of  material  prosperity,  and  its  accom- 
panying moral  welfare,  of  the  last  fifty  years,  of  which  the  facts 
and  figures  that  I  have  given  are  the  complete  confirmation. 

You  can  now  contrast  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  with  the  thirty  years  during  which 
they  were  in  operation.  In  the  earlier  period  there  was  constant 
distress  in  the  country,  often  accompanied  by  incendiary  out- 
breaks. Time  after  time  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  which  pressed  so  hardly  upon  both  the 
agricultural  classes  and  the  operatives  of  the  towns.  Prices  of 
wheat  fluctuated  from  53s.  in  January,  1816,  to  112s.  in  June,  1817, 
and  by  the  following  September  had  fallen  to  74s.  a  quarter  !  The 
Select  Committee  of  1821  reported  that  the  agricultural  distress 
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of  1820  was,  like  other  similar  instances,  largely  consequent  upon 
abundant  harvests  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  two  previous 
years.  Year  after  year  the  Government  of  the  country  had  to 
face  a  diminishing  revenue,  until  the  oppressive  tariff  began 
gradually  to  be  reduced.  Very  slowly  the  condition  of  the  people 
then  improved ;  until,  under  the  beneficial  operation  of  a  tariff 
granting  free  importation,  prosperity  at  last  advanced  "by  leaps 
and  bounds." 

To  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  those  who  share  your  convictions, 
it  remains  as  a  sacred  duty  to  secure  that  the  millions  of  electors 
in  this  country  are  not  seduced  in  the  future  from  their  allegiance 
to  Free  Trade,  which  would  assuredly  result  in  a  condition  more 
disastrous  to  our  multiplied  millions  than  even  was  experienced 
in  the  evil  days  of  the  supremacy  of  Protection.  Of  such  a  result 
I  have  no  fear  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  say,  "It  is 
my  consolation  that  never  will  such  a  Corn  Law  be  re-enacted  in 
England." 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  P.  VILLIERS. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MR.  VILLIERS'S  REPLY. 

The  following  are  the  appendices  sent  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  P.  Villiers  with  the  above  reply : — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1849. 

In  the  speech  of  6th  July,  1849,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  set  forth  exhaustively  the  facts  and  reasons  which  justified  the  Free 
Trade  policy  for  which  he  was  responsible  : — 

"  Iq  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legislation, 
*  That  we  have  established  a  new  commercial  system,  which  mistakes  the 
principles   upon    which   a  profitable   exchange   can   take   place    between 
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nations  ;  that  we  can  only  eucounter  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries 
by  countervailing  duties ;  that  such  a  system  occasions  not  scarcity  and 
dearness,  but  abundance  and  cheapness.' 

"  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  doctrines,  I  boldly  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  protection  to  domestic  industry,  meaning  thereby  legislative 
encouragement  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  di,ities  on  imports  imposed 
for  that  purpose  and  not  for  revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the 
hon.  gentleman's  assumption  that  you  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free 
imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that 
the  best  way  to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage  Free  Imports. 
So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle,  I 
maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it  the  greater  the  injury  you 
inflict  on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  cripple  the  national 
industry. 

"  I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds.  The  capital  of  the  country 
is  the  fund  from  which  alone  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  main- 
tained. The  industry  of  the  country  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  the 
capital  employed  in  its  maintenance  shall  be  increased.  The  augmentation 
of  capital  must  depend  upon  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  give 
for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price  than  that  for  which 
you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there  is  a  proportionate 
diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  you  attempt  to  redress 
the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by  selecting  one  particular  interest  for 
special  protection,  if  you  aver  that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection 
to  all  branches  of  domestic  industry,  then  I  reply,  that  the  more  extensive 
that  system  of  protection,  the  greater  will  be  the  aggregate  loss  of  annual 
revenue,  the  greater  will  be  the  check  to  the  augmentation  of  capital — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  means  by  which  labour  is  to  be  maintained.  So  far 
from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are,  in  the  first  place,  by  legisla- 
tive interference,  diverting  capital  from  its  natural  and  most  pi-ofitable 
application  ;  and  you  are,  in  the  second  place,  by  giving  more  for  every 
article  than  it  is  worth,  exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital 
can  be  maintained  and  augmented.  .  .  .  The  principles  which  should 
govern  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  do  not  differ  from  those 
which  regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.     .     .     It  is  the  same 
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law  which  determines  the  accumulatiou  of  wealth  by  the  private  trader 
and  the  powerful  kingdom 

"  No  doubt  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade — for  our  own 
advantage  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  countries  with  which  we  deal — 
that  hostile  tariffs  should  be  reduced.  Unquestionable  as  would  be  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  reduction,  still,  if  that  benefit  cannot  be 
obtained,  I  contend  that  by  the  attempt  at  retaliation  you  would  aggravate 
your  own  loss.  Let  this  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  retaliatory  system, 
after  it  has  once  been  abandoned,  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
continued  adherence  to  it  might  have  been.  To  re-establish  duties  upon 
the  import  of  foreign  produce,  to  be  regulated  by  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  would  be  accompanied  with  insuperable  difficulties.  You  have 
no  alternative  but  to  maintain  that  degree  of  Free  Trade  which  you  have 
established,  and  gradually  to  extend  it  so  far  as  considerations  of  revenue 
will  permit." 

Facts  Relating  to  Fifty  Years  of  Free  Trade. 

I. — That  the  value  of  our  Export  Trade  rose  rapidly  after  the  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  and  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade. 

IL — That  the  value  of  our  Import  Trade  rose  even  more  rapidly  after  1846 
than  did  our  Export  Trade. 

III.— That  under  the  operation  of  the  Free  Trade  tariff  we  have  imported 
a  far  larger  amount  of  gold  and  silver  than  we  have  exported. 

IV. — That  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  has  immensely  increased,  as  is 
proved  by  the  growth  of  property  assessable  to  the  Income  Tax. 

V. — That  the  savings  of  the  people  have  increased  enormously. 

VI. — That  pauperism  has  diminished  by  one-half  in  the  last  40  years. 

VII. — That  the  consumption  of  food  has  greatly  increased  per  head  of  the 
population. 

VIII. — That  this  nation  is  the  best  fed  nation  in  the  world,  though  the 
country  produces  the  smallest  amount  of  food  stuffs. 
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JX. That  the  National  Debt  has  been  diminished  by  £177,000,000  in  the 

last  forty  years. 

Imports  and  Exports. 

Total  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

To  British  Possessions 

£19,702,028 

£16,774,994 

£21,021,723 

To  Foreign  Countries  

£34,228,204 

£35,945,367 

£40,211,320 

Total  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  :— 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

From  British  Possessions 

£24,454,191 

£23,571,576 

£23,520,598 

From  Foreign  Countries 

£83,260,484 

£77,115,428 

£88,698,312 

Total  Value  of  the  Trade  in  the  Quarters  ending  31st  March  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

£44,156,219 

£40,346,570 

£44,542,321 

Foreign  Countries    .. 

£117,488,688 

£113,060,795 

£128,909,632 

For  the  First  Three  Months  of  1896  the 

Total  Imports  of  Gold  and  Silver   ^-   £11,640,818 
„     Exports  „  „        =     £9,634,334 


Balance  of  Gold  and  Silver  Imports  over  Exports  =     £2,006,484 
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THE  DINNER. 

The  party  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Club  intending  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  at  Greenwich  assembled  at  the  Speaker's 
Stairs  at  the  House  of  Commons  (by  the  courteous  permission  of 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Speaker)  at  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  embark  in  the  special  steamboat  for 
Greenwich.  It  was  found,  however,  that  at  that  hour  the  tide  was 
so  high  that  the  boat  would  not  have  room  to  pass  under  the  arch 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  the 
company  to  repair  (by  the  House  of  Commons  private  subway)  to 
the  public  landing  stage  on  the  downward  side  of  the  bridge  to 
embark.  Some  few  members  and  guests  journeyed  to  Greenwich 
by  road  or  rail,  but  the  company  generally  met  upon  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat.  The  journey  to  the  Ship  Hotel  landing  stage  at  Green- 
wich was  accomplished  in  a  little  over  half-an-hour,  during  which 
time  many  introductions  and  much  pleasant  conversation  took 
place,  as  also,  afterwards,  until  six  o'clock,  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
reception  room  at  the  hotel. 


Dinner  was  served  punctually  at  six  o'clock.  About  175 
members  and  guests,  including  about  a  dozen  ladies,  were  present. 
The  tables  were  effectively  and  appropriately  decorated  with 
floral  trophies,  consisting  of  the  blue  corn-flower,  green  corn, 
poppies,  marguerites,  and  blooming  grasses,  as  typically  associated 
with  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  at  each  plate  was  provided 
a  small  button-hole  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers  and  grasses.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  facing  the  Chairman,  was  set  up  a  fine 
life-sized  portrait  of  Mr.  Villiers,  sent  for  exhibition  on  the 
occasion  by  Messrs.  Guggeridge  and  Whitlock,  photographers,  of 
Wolverhampton. 


The  Chairman  at  the  dinner  was  the  Right  Honourable 
Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.  Mrs.  Courtney,  wholiad  a  great  wish 
to  be  present,  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending.  On 
the  Chairman's  left  hand  sat  his  sister,  Mrs.  R.  Oliver,  wife  of 
Dr.  Oliver,  of  New  Zealand.  On  his  right  was  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.     The  other  members  and  guests  present  w^ere  : — 
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The  dinner. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Farrer. 

Lord  Playfair. 

Lord  Welby. 

Lord  Davey. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  (France). 

Dr.  Theodore  Barth  (Germany). 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Sir  E.  Robert  P.    Edgcunibe,    High 

Sheriff  of  Cornwall. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  Seale-Hayne,  M.P. 
Mr.  Thos.  B.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Potter. 
Mr.  F.  Stevenson,  M.P. 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Mr.  Hector  Macdonald,  Free  Trade 

League  of  Victoria. 
M.  G.  de  Molinari  (France). 
SirW.  H.  Wills,  Bart,  M.P. 
Mr.  T.  G.  Shearman  (U.S  A.). 
M.  Jules  Fleury  (France). 
The  Hon.  R.  Reid  (Victoria). 
Sir  F.  T.  Mappin,  Bart,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Phear. 
Mr.  R.  Oliver  (New  Zealand). 
Hon.  F.  Leveson  Gower. 
M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium). 
M.  F.  Ortmans  (France). 
Mr.  W,  A.  Adamson  (Singapore). 
Mr.  A.  Bruyn  Andrews  (U.S.A.). 
Dr.  Karl  Blind  (Germany). 
Mr  F.  A.  Channing,  M.P. 
Sir  James  Blyth. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Crawford  (Paris). 
Sir  E.  R.  Russell. 
Mr,  E.  T.  Cook  (editor  of  the  "  Daily 

News"). 
Mr.  Charles  Macaulay. 
Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn  (Hon.  Treasurer 

of  the  Club). 
Mr.  G.  W.  Medley. 


Mr.  W.  Willans  Shaw  (Rochdale). 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam  and  Mrs.  Leadam. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  (India). 

Dr.  Handl  (Germany). 

Prof.  N.  C.  Fredericksen  (Denmark). 

M.  G.  Blomquist  (Sweden). 

Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  (Si)ain). 

M.  A.  Raffalovich  (Russia). 

M.  Edouard  Seve  (Belgium). 

Mr.  Charles  Strachan  (Ceylon). 

M.    H.     Tiedemann    and    Mrs.    H. 

Tiedemann  (Holland). 
Mr.  W.  W.  Witmer  (U.S.A.). 
Mr.  T.  Fisher-Unwin. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gair  Ashton,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Brunner,  M.P. 
Mrs.  Bright  Clark  (daughter  of  Mr. 

John  Bright). 
Mr.  Bright  Clark. 
Mr.   J.    A.    Spender   (editor  of  the 

"  Westminster  Gazette  "). 
Mrs.  R.  Fisher  (eldest  daughter  of 

Mr.  Cobden). 
Mr.  R.  Fisher. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Watherston. 
Mrs.  Cobden  Sanderson  (daughter  of 

Mr.  Cobden). 
Mr.  Cobden  Sanderson. 
Sir  Robert  Head,  Bart. 
Sir  Hubert  Jerningham. 
Mr.  R.  McKenna,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald. 
Mr.   H.   W.   Massingham   (editor  of 

the  "  Daily  Chronicle"). 
Dr.  Mortimer. 
Mr.  J.  Horn i man,  M.P. 
Mr.  H.  Meade-King, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Meade-King. 
Captain  Cecil  Norton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennington. 
Mrs.  Salkeld  Robinson. 
Mr.  Walter  Scott   (Rochdale).    " 
Mr.  Ralph  Thicknesse. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy. 
Mr.  David  Ainsworth. 
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Mr.  Henry  A.  Blyth. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Symonds. 

Mr,  Wm.  Bohm. 

Mr.  William  Tebb. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Carter. 

Mr.      Arthur      Warren       ("Boston 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cheetham. 

Herald,"  U.S.A.). 

Mr.  George  Cole. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Clement, 

Mr.  M.  Slieldon-Amos. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cremer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Frank  Debenham. 

Mr.  R.  S,  Ashton. 

Mr.  John  Dun, 

Mr,     J,     N,     Ford     ("New     York 

Mr.  Richard  Eve. 

Tribune"). 

Mr.  John  Flint. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Austin. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Goodridge. 

Mr.  S.  Digby. 

Mr.  Daniel  Gow. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flux, 

Mr.  Charles  Hancock. 

Mr.  E.  Goad  by. 

Mr.  John  Hamer. 

Mr.  James  Hecksher. 

Mr.  H.  Noel  Hamilton-Hoare. 

Mr.  Spencer  L.    Hughes  (Editor  of 

Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

the  "Morning  Leader"). 

M.  Rapoport  (Russia), 

Mr.  R.  Dickson. 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Leader. 

Mr.  Ralph  Williams. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Levy. 

Mr.  Robert  Leake. 

Mr.  Charles  Lowe. 

Mr.  George  Howell. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lyon. 

Mr.  V.  S.  Lean. 

Mr.  A.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Monk. 

Mr,  Anthony  Mundella. 

Mr.  F.  Verney. 

Mr.  Alexander  Paul. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hudson. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pitt. 

Mr.  George  Crawford. 

Mr.  F.  A.  A.  Rowlands. 

Mr.  Donald  Murray. 

Mr.  Alfred  Robbins. 

Mr.  G.  H.  C.  Powell. 

Mr.  A.  Spurgeon. 

Mr.  Isaac  Seligman. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Todd. 

Mr.  Martin  Wood. 

Mr.  P.  Villars, 

Mr.  H.  S.  Seymour. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Cornish. 

Mr.  Howard  Unwin. 

Mr.  Richard  Gowing,  Secretary,  &c. 

INTRODUCTORY   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Before  the  commeneement  of  the  toasts, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Gowing)  was  called  upon  to  read 
letters.  He  explained  that  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Pelham 
Villiers,  M.P.,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  was  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  dinner,  and  very  much  regretted  that  he  was 
not  able  to  receive  the  deputation  which  had  been  appointed  by 
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the  Committee  to  present  the  Address  of  Congratulation  on  the 
50th  Anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Address, 
framed  in  gilded  oak,  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Villiers's  residence  by 
the  Secretary,  who  now  read  to  the  company  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  reply  to  the  Secretary,  as  given  at  page  6,  intimating 
that  the  Address  to  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of  the  Club 
would  be  printed  and  circulated.  The  reading  of  the  letter  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  announcement  as  to  the  Address  were  heartily 
cheered.  The  Secretary  had  also  received  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation addressed  to  this  celebration  meeting  by  the  Free  Trade 
League  of  Victoria,  which  was  cheered,  and  there  were  several 
other  interesting  communications  from  absent  members,  which,  he 
said,  would  be  printed  in  the  Club's  official  report  of  the  dinner. 


COMiMUNICATIONS  FROM  ABSENT  MEMBERS. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  letters  and  messages  received 
in  response  to  the  dinner  invitations  and  armouncements  : — 

MR.  EDWARD  PULSFORD,  Sydney. 

As  one  of  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who,  in  this  remote 
part  of  the,  British  Empire,  ardently  support  the  right  of  every  man  to 
freedom  in  trade,  I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  four  men,  so  truly  worthy 
of  being  called  statesmen,  who  brought  about  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and  at  the  same  time  allow  me  specially  to  con- 
gratulate the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Villiers  on  being  permitted  to  personally 
witness  so  much  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  himself  and  of  his  noble 
colleagues — those  great  men,  Peel,  Cobden,  and  Bright. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
a  century  crowded  with  events  of  surpassing  interest— important  in  itself 
but  more  important  still  as  the  first  step  in  the  peaceful  and  glorious 
revolution  under  which,  as  I  believe  for  ever,  Great  Britain  swept  away 
the  cobwebs  and  the  delusions  of  Protection— a  policy  that  in  nothing  is 
more  false  than  in  its  name. 

The  Free  Traders  of  New  South  Wales  are  proud  of  Great  Britain — 
so  old  in  its  traditions,  so  young  in  its  strength — and  their  pride  rests 
Jargely  in  her  brave  recognition  and  faithful  maintenance  of  the  right 
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of  every  man  to  buy  what  he  wants,  when  and  where  he  chooses.  In  this 
colony,  the  mother  colony  of  Australia,  never  since  responsible  govern- 
ment was  first  granted  has  the  flag  of  Free  Trade  ever  suffered  defeat 
when  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people. 

Lately  we  have  been  honoured  with  a  visit  by  a  Member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  John  Lowles,  M.P.,  who,  representing  the 
United  Empire  Trade  League,  says  he  has  been  sent  on  a  "mission." 
His  text  seems  to  be  "Love  one  another,"  which  would  not  be  a  bad  one 
if  he  had  not  added  "  and  hate  every  one  else."  The  missionary  did  not 
make  many  converts  in  Sydney.  The  Premier,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  was 
the  first  to  throw  cold  water  on  his  efforts.  Mr.  Lowles  had  a  meet- 
ing in  Tridown  Hall  a  week  ago.  His  platform  supporters  were  well-known 
Protectionists,  men  who  have  long  been  fighting  for  a  restrictive  tariff" 
against  all  the  world,  including  Great  Britain.  Of  the  four  Sydney  daily 
papers  three  are  Free  Trade  Journals,  and  they  all  repudiate  the  overtures 
of  the  missionary  ;  the  fourth  is  the  organ  of  the  Protectionists,  and 
it  affects  to  believe  that  the  "  mission  "  is  evidence  that  England  is  tiring  of 
Free  Trade,  and  afi&rms  that  "  a  Protective  policy  is  urgently  required 
against  all  the  world,  including  Great  Britain." 

The  only  effect  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Lowles  has  been  to  make  the 
Protectionists  feel  a  little  more  hopeful. 

The  day  will  surely  come  when  the  absurdity  will  be  recognised  of 
restricting  the  Freedom  of  Trade  in  all  sorts  of  ways  when  certain 
geographical  boundaries  are  crossed.  To  hasten  that  day  the  Free  Traders 
of  Great  Britain  can  always  rely  on  the  sympathy  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  Free  Traders  of  Australia. 

Edward  Pulsford. 

City  Mutual  Chambers,  Hunter-street,  Sydney. 
May  18th,  1896. 


MR.  A.  SAL  AM  AN",  Free  Trade  League,  Victoria. 

Our  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R.  E.  Childers,  being  about  to  leave  for 
England  for  six  months,  his  colleagues  have  decided  to  accord  him  a 
Farewell  Dinner,  and  have  chosen  the  date  of  the  Cobden  Club  Dinner 
for  the  occasion. 

A.  Salaman,  Hon.  Sec. 
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MR.  a  H.  PUTNAM,  New  York. 

June  18fch,  1896. 
I  regret  very  much,   on  more  grounds  than  one,  that  I  am  to  be 
detained  in  New  York  during  the  summer,  and  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  Dinner  of  the   Cobdeu   Club,  which  has 
been  arranged  for  the  27th  of  June. 

While  it  is,  of  course,  always  a  personal  satisfaction  for  the  American 
members  of  the  Club  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  English 
members,  who  have  the  responsibility  for  the  preservation  and  for  the 
continued  influence  of  the  organisation,  there  would,  I  admit,  be  some 
disappointment,  if  not  mortification,  on  the  part  of  American  Free 
Traders  like  myself,  in  the  nature  of  the  report  that  we  should  have 
occasion  to  render  for  the  present  year.  Four  years  ago,  when  we  secured 
the  election  for  the  presidential  chair  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  when  we  had 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  majority  that  was  in  favour  of  a 
substantial  immediate  measure  of  revenue  reform  looking  towards  Free 
Trade,  American  free-traders  were  able  to  speak  very  hopefully  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  prospects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  American  opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and  consistent 
economic  policy.  The  past  three  years  have,  however,  brought  a  very  full 
measure  of  disappointment,  and  have  shown  how  serious  are  the  obstacles 
which  still  exist  before  we  can  bring  about  an  adequate  education  on  the 
part  of  American  voters  and  American  legislators  in  what  to  some  of  us 
seem  to  be  the  elementary  principles  of  economic  policy.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
case  that  the  cause  of  revenue  reform  and  of  free  trade  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  to-day  much  further  advanced  if  we  had  been 
defeated  in  the  last  election  instead  of  succeeding.  As  a  result  of  the 
absurd,  financial  crazes  which  have  for  a  time  confused  large  masses  of 
voters  in  the  West  and  in  the  South-West  (and  which  have  secured 
expression  in  the  Senate  rather  than  in  the  House  of  Representatives), 
there  came  about,  in  1893,  a  financial  disaster  which  was,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  many  careful  observers,  due  in  the  main  to  a  growing  distrust 
on  the  part  of  English  and  Continental  investors  concerning  the  actual 
value  of  American  securities.  In  connection  with  the  various  foolish 
utterances  in  the  Western  states,  and  by  Western  senators  in  Washington, 
European  investors  began  (not  unnaturally)  to  doubt  whether  they  could 
be  fairly  assured  of  receiving,  on  the  maturity  of  the  obligations,  the 
principal  in  gold,  or  in  the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  whether  there  might 
not  be  doubt  as  to  the  continued  payment  of  the  interest  or  of  the 
,  dividends  on  a  gold  basis,  or  on  any  basis.  As  a  result  of  this  distrust, 
large  blocks  of  American  securities,  owned  by  European  investors,  were 
thrown  upon  the  American  markets  and  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice.     The 
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general  dept-ession  of  the  market  for  securities  caused  by  these  European 
sales  brought  about  similar  sacrifice  sales  on  the  part  of  many  investors  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  use  of  further  European  capital,  and  in  large 
part  of  further  Eastern  capital  in  the  Western  States,  was  in  great  measure 
checked,  and  the  withdrawal  of  amounts  already  loaned  to  transportation 
companies,  industrial  companies,  mortgage  companies,  &c.,  brought  about 
a  widespread  curtailing  of  business  undertakings  and  produced  very 
general  business  disaster.  The  so-called  "panic  of  1893"  has  been  followed 
by  two  years  of  stagnation,  and  until  there  can  be  a  return  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  investors  and  capitalists  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  assured 
revival  of  business  either  East  or  West.  These  disastrous  results  followed 
the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  Bill,  a  Bill  which,  while  it  certainly  did  not 
place  our  national  economic  policy  on  a  free  trade  basis,  did  make  the  first 
substantial  step  towards  a  reduction  of  the  war  tariflF  that  had  been  made 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  voters  of  the  country  reasoned 
roughly,  as  voters  are  very  likely  to  do,  that  as  the  legislative  action  of  the 
revenue  reformers  had  been  followed  by  long  continued  financial  disaster, 
therefore  the  financial  disasters  were  due  to  revenue  reform.  Free-traders 
were  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  had  done  what  was  in  their  power  to 
undermine  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  financial  difficulties  would, 
however,  have  come  in  any  case  in  1893  and  1894,  and  if  during  those 
years  a  Republican  president  had  been  in  the  chair  and  the  McKinley 
tarifi"  had  been  in  force,  the  voters  would  have  been  quite  as  ready  to 
ascribe  the  whole  difficulty  to  Protection  and  to  the  Republican  policy 
generally.  In  so  doing,  they  would  have  had  some  measure  of  reason,  but 
they  also  would  have  committed  an  injustice  in  their  estimate  of  the 
actual  evils  of  the  protective  system. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,  however,  a  generation  must,  I  fear,  go  by 
before  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  citizen  generally  will  be 
able  to  shake  out  of  his  head  the  conviction  that  Protection  had  been 
accompanied  by  prosperity  and  that  revenue  reform  brought  disaster. 
There  is,  therefore,  during  the  present  year,  so  substantial  a  reaction 
towards  the  protective  theories  which  had  ruled  the  country  between  1861 
and  1892,  that  a  Republican  Protectionist  President  is  practically  assured 
of  election.  He  will  have  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a  substantial 
working  majority,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  some  re-enactment  of  the 
extreme  provisions  of  the  war  tariffi 

In  the  end,  the  nation  will,  of  course,  learn  the  real  lesson  of  the 
economic  and  financial  history  of  the  past  decade.  The  life  of  the  nation 
is  long,  and  the  interests  of  any  one  generation  constitute  but  an  episode. 
Those  of   us  who  are,  however,  over  fifty  years  of  age  are  now  hardly 
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venturing  to  hope  that  there  is  likely  to  be  during  their  lifetime  any  clear 
understanding  on  the  part  of  American  voters  of  the  nature  of  sound 
economics,  or  any  readiness  to  adopt  a  policy  based  upon  world-wide 
civilisation  and  business  common-sense,  such  as  has  secured  for  Great 
Britain  its  continued  and  exceptional  prosperity. 

Our  message  to  the  Cobden  Club  would,  therefore,  for  the  present 
year  be  one  of  regret  and  of  personal  mortification  at  the  stupidity  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

For  this  reason  and  for  no  other  I  am  resigned  to  the  fact  that  I  shall 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Greenwich  my  old-time  English  Free 
Trade  friends. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Club,  and  with 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  persistent  workers  who  have  shown  such 
good  leadership  in  the  management  of  British  public  opinion, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Richard  Gowing,  Esq.,  Geo.  Haven  Putnam. 

Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

P.S. — The  results  of  the  St,  Louis  Convention  are  certainly  very 
encouraging  as  far  as  the  prospects  of  a  sound  financial  policy  are  con- 
cerned. They  give  evidence  that  the  strength  of  the  silver  inflationists  has 
been  very  much  over-rated,  and  as  the  Republican  candidate  is  fairly 
assured  of  success,  there  is,  I  think,  good  prospect  that  during  the  coming 
four  years  the  administration,  with  a  substantial  majority  in  both  Houses, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  maintain  a  sound  financial  policy.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  majority  in  the  Democratic  party  (whose  convention  is 
still  to  be  held)  is  committed  to  unsound  finance,  in  which  case  Eastern 
Free  Traders  like  myself,  who  believe  that  the  money  question  is  still 
more  important  than  the  fight  against  Protection,  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  in  themselves  so  ample  that  there  is, 
we  maintain,  no  legitimate  ground  for  any  continued  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  European  capitalists  who  have  made  investments  in  our  national 
securities,  or  in  railroads,  or  in  industrial  enterprises.  There  is  now  no 
possible  chance  that  any  obligations  of  the  Government,  or  any  personal 
obligations  of  corporations  or  individuals,  will  be  paid,  either  principal  or 
interest,  in  depreciated  money.  With  the  low  rates  of  interest  now 
obtaining  in  Europe,  the  certainty  of  a  returning  soundness  of  financial 
policy  in  the  United  States  ought  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  investments 
in  American  undertakings. 
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M.  FREDERIC  PASSY,  France. 

Neuilly,  21st  June,  1896. 

My  dear  Yves  Guyot, — You  are  going  to  London  on  the  service  of  the 
Liberal  cause,  to  which  we  are  devoted.  Notably  you  will  take  part  in  the 
banquet  of  the  CobdenClub.and  you  will  celebrate,  with  several  of  our  fellow- 
workers,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the  food  of  the  English 
people.  You  have  asked  me  to  accompany  you  on  your  journey.  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  do  so,  and  to  have  associated  myself  with  you  in  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and,  alas,  of  envy,  inspired  in  us 
by  the  memory  of  the  valiant  champions  of  commercial  liberty  and  peace 
— Free  Trade,  the  great  peacemaker. 

I  am,  unfortunately,  too  little  at  liberty,  and  have  been  too  much 
fatigued  during  the  last  fortnight,  to  be  able,  without  imprudence,  to  risk 
this  journey,  which  in  former  times  would  have  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
promenade.     We  must  reckon  with  age. 

Be,  at  least,  my  interpreter,  and  salute  for  me — if  you  think  this 
greeting  may  have  some  value  in  their  eyes — all  those  faithful  champions 
of  the  cause  of  economic  freedom,  which  is  and  which  will  remain,  in  spite 
of  all  artificial  systems  of  protection,  taxation,  and  re-modelling  of  society, 
the  cause  of  true  progress.  May  the  future  reserve  for  us,  in  England, 
France,  and  elsewhere,  new  Cobdens,  capable  of  assuring  the  final  and 
universal  triumph  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  justice,  and  labour. 

Believe,  my  dear  Yves  Guyot,  in  my  heartiest  good  wishes. 

Fredkric  Passy. 


SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO,  Rome. 

Rome,  13th  May,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  To  my  regret  I  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  London  at  the 
time  of  your  re-union. 

What  a  melancholy  contrast  between  that  act  of  serious  and  large- 
minded  policy  adopted  in  your  country  and  the  illiberal  regulations  passed 
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in  almost  all  the  European  continental  States,  especially  within  the  past 
twenty  years.  Strange  and  sad  contradiction !  On  the  one  hand,  enormous 
sacrifices  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  railways,  in  order  to 
facilitate  communication  between  the  different  countries,  while,  on  the 
other,  the  import  of  goods  is  hindered  by  heavy  customs. 

And  whilst  each  nation  is  struggling  with  its  neighbour  in  tariff  war- 
fare, they  fail  to  perceive  that  the  movement  is  inevitable  and  providential  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  neither  possible  nor  profitable  for  a  nation  to  isolate 
itself,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  prepare  themselves  by  a 
transformation  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  inevitable  com- 
petition, not  only  with  America,  but  also  with  the  extreme  East, 

The  danger  ensuing  from  a  dislevel  between  Europe  and  the  East  in 
the  rates  of  interest,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  of  wages,  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  future  conditions  of  European  agriculture 
and  industry  till  a  new  equilibrium  of  economical  forces  will  have  been 
created. 

The  military  expenses  in  nearly  all  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
extravagant  sums  expended  on  useless  public  works,  in  some  countries 
added  to  that  worst  form  of  Socialism  which  consists  in  the  excessive 
number  of  persons  living  on  the  budget  of  the  State — all  this  has  hitherto 
prevented  agriculture  and  industry  from  being  encouraged  by  diminution 
of  taxes,  by  the  abundance  and  cheap  rate  of  capital,  since  the  only  means 
of  bringing  about  the  above  transformation  would  consist  in  reducing  the 
general  expenses  without  lowering  the  standard  of  wages. 

Now-a-days,  the  question  of  Protection  has  become  more  arduous  on 
account  of  the  close  network  of  interests  which  has  been  gradually  con- 
stituted upon  it ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  resolve  it  widely,  criterions 
more  delicate  and  complex  are  required  than  such  as  would  have  been 
sufficient  at  a  time  when  the  problem  of  Free  Trade  was  proposed  in 
its  simplest  form,  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  fundamental 
principles,  however,  are  the  same,  and  I,  who  have  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  Cobden  Club,  have  ever  remained  faithful  to  them. 


Believe  me  to  remain,  dear  sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

LUIGI   BODIO. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
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THE    QUEEN. 

The  Chairman  :  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first 
duty  is  to  propose  to  you  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen."  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  sovereign  of  these  realms  is  above  and  beyond  party — (hear, 
hear) — and  is  free  from  all  suspicion  of  political  bias,  but  under- 
neath the  robes  of  Royalty  there  has  always  been  found  the  heart 
and  the  judgment  of  a  true  woman — (cheers) — and  meeting  as  we 
do  on  this  occasion  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  in  a  personal  way,  to  asso- 
ciate her  Majesty  with  our  proceedings.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  will 
remember  that  in  the  autumn  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  to 
undergo  that  great  trial  which  resulted  in  his  acknowledgment 
that  the  ports  must  be  opened  and  the  Corn  Laws  repealed. 
(Cheers.)  But  he  felt  it  was  not  for  him — the  hope  of  a  party 
pledged  to  maintain  those  laws  and  elected  not  long  before  upon 
that  very  issue  by  the  country — it  was  not  for  him  to  carry  through 
such  a  repeal.  He  ofi'ered  to  retire,  but  desired  to  aid  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  effecting  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord 
John  Russell  did  not  see  his  way  to  accomplish  this  great  duty, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  back  to  complete  it.  It  was  at  that 
moment,  when  the  action  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  necessarily  open 
to  so  much  suspicion,  when  the  phrase  of  "  Traitor  Peel  "  was  the 
chosen  epithet  of  his  own  followers,  when  even  those  who  rejoiced 
at  his  conversion  were  tempted  to  sneer  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  enacted — it  was  at  that  time  that  the  Queen  recorded 
among  her  minutes  of  passing  events  this  tribute,  "  A  man  of  un- 
bounded loyalty,  courage,  patriotism,  and  high-mindedness." 
(Cheers.)  To  have  risen  above  the  passion  of  that  day  in  that  way 
shows  indeed  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  recall  this  circumstance  in  asking  you  to-day 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  Queen. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  pledged. 

THE  TOAST  OF  THE  EVENING. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  The  Cobden  Club  and  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws."  He  said :  My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — We  are  assembled  to-day  not  merely 
to  keep  up  the  sequence  of  the  banquets  of  this  club,  but  to  cele- 
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brate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  acceptance  in  its  fullest  form  of 
Free  Trade  within  this  realm.  (Cheers.)  We  are  here  to-day  to 
express  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  what  they  did 
so  long  back,  to  express  our  faith  in  their  principles  now,  and  to 
pledge  ourselves,  as  long  as  any  strength  and  life  is  left  in  us,  to 
maintain  those  principles  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  The  50  years 
that  have  passed  have  only  proved  the  wisdom  of  what  was  then 
done.  It  is  indeed  customary,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  to  give 
you  comparative  figures  of  the  condition  of  countries  which  are 
under  the  respective  principles  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  I 
do  not  repeat  them  now  because  I  believe  they  are  often  illusory, 
and  to  my  mind  at  least,  they  have  never  been  convincing.  The 
circumstances  of  nations  so  differ  from  one  another  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  these  crowded  masses  of  figures  into  compari- 
son, and  to  say  that,  because  you  will  discover  such  and  such  a 
state  of  circumstances  in  one  country  and  such  and  such  a  state 
of  circumstances  in  another,  these  consequences  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  the  other  theory  of  fiscal 
legislation.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  we  may  confess  that  a 
country  may  be  prosperous  although  it  has  adopted  a  Protective 
regime.  It  is  prosperous  not  because  of  Protection,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  may  also  confess— although  perhaps  this  is 
a  harder  statement  to  accept — we  may  also  confess  that  the 
population  and  commerce  of  a  country  may  dwindle  though  that 
country  has  adopted  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  at  once  commend  itself  to  all  of  you,  but  upon  a  little 
reflection  you  will  perceive  that  it  must  be  true.  In  our  own 
country  certain  portions,  under  our  Free  Trade  regime — I  will  not 
say  in  consequence  of  it — have  diminished  their  population,  and 
have  also  suffered  a  diminution  in  their  commercial  trarisactions ; 
and  what  is  possible  of  a  part  of  this  country  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  may  be  possible  of  this  country  also  in  respect  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  time  may  be  coming  when,  although  we  have 
adopted  and  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade,  our  position  may  not  be  unchanged,  our  population  may 
have  to  undergo  a  decline,  our  commercial  position  in  the  world 
may  indicate  some  falling  off.  But  when  that  happens,  if  it  is  to 
happen,  it  will  not  be  in  consequence^of  Free  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Free  Trade  is  what  we  shall  rely  upon^o  break  the  fall — to  put 
off  what  may  be  the  inevitable  change. 
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EACH   NATION   TO   BE   CONSIDEEED   BY   ITSELF. 

No,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  instead  of  inviting  you  to  compare 
nation  with  nation  I  would  ask  you  rather  to  consider  the  position 
of  each  nation  by  itself.  Consider  our  own  country.  As  I  have 
said  we  are  here  to  testify  to  our  faith.  Looking  back  these  50 
years,  I  think  I  may  say  for  everyone  here  and  for  the  great  army 
of  martyrs  outside— (hear,  hear)— I  think  I  may  say  this,  that  we 
have  watched  with  unwavering  faith  the  course  of  that  history. 
Never  for  one  moment  in  the  whole  period  have  we  who  have 
passed  through  it — or  younger  ones  who  can  look  back  upon  it — 
never  can  we  detect  a  position  in  which  we  should  not  have  been 
worse  off  if  Protection  should  have  been  maintained,  and  in  which 
we  should  not  be  worse  off  if  we  revert  to  Protection  now.  Fasten 
your  mind  upon  any  point  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Conceive 
for  a  moment  such  a  fatality — it  is  only  conceivable  in  ^hypothesis 
— consider  the  adoption  of  a  Protective  regime,  and  you  will  see 
from  that  moment  the  progress  of  the  nation  is  checked,  expansion 
is  limited,  its  movement  is  dwarfed,  its  industry  is  crippled,  the 
reward  of  its  labours  is  diminished.  This  we  say  of  ourselves,  and 
when  we  look  abroad  and  see  other  countries  which  have  prospered 
— in  spite  of  false  piinciples  of  legislation  as  we  believe — we  can 
still  bear  witness  to  our  creed  by  saying  that  if  Germany  has 
developed  as  it  has,  it  would  have  developed  still  more  if  instead 
of  Protection  it  had  adopted  Free  Trade.  If  France  has  shown 
under  great  trials  that  marvellous  vitality  which  still  retains  her 
rank  among  nations,  if  France  and  French  legislation  had  been 
wise  enough  to  follow  what  we  thought  would  be  adopted— Free 
Trade  in  that  country — France  would  have  been  still  more  vital, 
still  more  active,  and  still  more  have  demonstrated  her  place  in  the 
world.  And  so  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  some  of  us  who 
look  at  it  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  feelings  of  peril 
what  would  happen  if  the  United  States  would  adopt  Free  Trade. 
I  cherish  for  my  part  no  such  fears.  I  believe  that  if  to-morrow 
Free  Trade  were  adopted  in  the  United  States  we  should  be  able 
to  exult  in  the  great  expansion  of  the  Republic  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  we  should  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that  that  expan- 
sion would  produce  an  increased  well-being  among  ourselves. 
(Applause.)  What  is  true  of  this  and  other  countries  is  true  of  our 
colonies.  There  is  not  a  single  colony,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  has 
adopted  Protective  principles  without  adopting  them  to  its  hurt. 
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I  know  that  ingenious  people  have  conceived  conditions  undet 
which  new  communities  may  be  excused  for  adopting  Protection. 
It  is  an  ingenious  hypothesis.  When  you  look  at  the  fact  of 
any  community  which  can  be  submitted  to  you  no  support  is 
found  for  that  hypothesis.  It  requires  no  artificial  help  to 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  a  community  if  the  natural 
circumstances  of  that  community  are  favourable  to  that  devolop- 
ment. 

TESTIMONY   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

And  here  we  have,  strange  to  say,  the  strongest  testimony  of  proof 
from  the  United  States  themselves.  The  United  States  form  a 
continent.  They  are  a  great  area  ;  they  cover  a  great  area,  with  a 
mighty  people,  a  diversified  climate,  diversified  soil,  conditions  of 
production  varying  to  the  highest  degree,  industries  flourishing  in 
the  older  States,  and  mining  communities  in  some  of  the  younger. 
There  you  would  say  artificial  aids  to  develop  industry  were 
wanted.  But  without  any  assistance  from  legislation  there  have 
sprung  up  in  the  South  and  West— wherever  the  opportunity 
offered — there  have  sprung  up  industrial  communities  of  all  kinds, 
industrial  activities  of  all  variety.  Especially  since  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  South  the  South  has  become  a  manufacturing  region 
like  the  North,  although  the  South  to  the  North  is  as  far  removed 
in  circumstances  and  conditions  as  are  the  antipodean  colonies 
from  ourselves.  Without  any  aid  of  tariff  or  bounty,  owing  to 
national  circumstances  alone  and  entirely,  there  have  sprung  up 
these  industries  in  the  South  to  rival,  and  in  some  cases  to  outrun, 
the  industries  of  the  North.     (Applause.) 

SOME    HOPES   NOT    REALISED. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  ourselves,  looking  at  foreign  countries, 
looking  at  the  colonies,  the  records  of  past  years  warrant  us  in 
holding  fast  by  the  belief  in  which  we  have  been  bred  and  in  which 
we  live.  We  were  Free  Traders  yesterday ;  we  are  Free  Traders 
to-day  ;  we  mean  to  be  Free  Traders  for  ever.  (Cheers.)  Yet,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  we  have  to  confess  that  the  hopes  of  those 
who  preceded  us  fifty  years  ago  have  not  been  realised.  It  has  been 
a  great  disappointment  of  the  expectations  then  fondly  enter- 
tained. Some  of  them  were  obviously  too  sanguine,  too  little 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  history. 
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I  rec&ll  sometimes  a  prophecy  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  advocates  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  "  after  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed 
for  a  few  years  the  poor-houses  of  our  land  would  become  un- 
inhabited barracks,  and  would  soon  become  the  monuments  of 
history  like  the  desolate  castles  of  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors."  Our  workhouses  have  not  fallen  into  decay.  They 
are  still  too  full;  they  are  still  wanted.  We  have  abolished 
the  Corn  Laws,  established  Free  Trade,  but  half  a  century  has  not 
abolished  pauperism.  But  could  it,  as  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tains any  of  its  vicious  elements ;  as  long  as  men  are  improvident; 
as  long  as  life  is  thriftless  and  the  future  allowed  to  take  care  of 
itself  ?  No  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  or  anything  will  bring  about 
that  consummation  for  which  we  hope,  but  there  are  more 
moderate  expectations  which  might  have  been  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Cobden,  our  great,  our  honoured  chief — (loud  cheers) — Mr.  Cobden 
made  a  tour  of  Europe  after  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
was  feted  in  public  assemblies,  he  was  also  the  guest  of  royalty,  he 
was  everywhere  recognised  as  the  hero  who  had  won,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  fight  with  the  strongest  forces  in  the  most  Conserva- 
tive country  in  Europe.  He  would  surely  be  justified  in  thinking 
that  in  a  few  years  the  triumph  which  he  had  achieved,  for  which 
he  was  acclaimed,  would  be  perfected  by  its  acceptance  throughout 
J]urope.  But  that  has  not  been.  Why  has  it  not  been  ?  .  We 
must  confess  the  disappointment.  We  ought  in  some  way  or  other 
to  be  able  to  understand  why  this  disappointment  has  happened. 

OUR   OWN   BLINDNESS    TO   THE    TRUTH. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  look  back  at 
the  history  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  among  ourselves,  I  am 
not  so  much  surprised  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  Free 
Trade  among  other  nations.  We  glory  in  the  fact ;  we  cannot  be 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  that  fact  was  accomplished.  Yesterday 
we  tendered  our  congratulations  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Villiers. 
(Cheers.)  But  pray  consider  what  our  friend  Mr.  Villiers  had  to 
go  through.  What  weary  years,  what  hopeless  years  of  work 
he  had  to  undergo  !  A  man  of  family  and  fashion,  it  was  to  his 
infinite  honour  that  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.     (Cheers.)     The  youngest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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to-day,  who  sits  upon  its  backest  benches,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  bores,  as  the  most  unpractical  of  men,  may  take  hope 
in  thinking  that  he  may  be  occupying  the  position  which  Mr. 
Villiers  occupied  sixty  years  since,  and  that  he  has  a  future  to 
avenge  him  as  Mr.  Villiers  has  been  avenged  by  his  past  during 
the  last  half  century.  When  Mr.  Villiers  began  we  had  as  Prime 
Minister  a  man  of  great  ability.  Lord  Melbourne.  Lord  Melbourne 
said  he  had  heard  of  many  mad  things  in  his  life,  but  he  never 
heard  of  anything  madder  than  the  notion  of  repealing  the  Corn 
Laws.  (Laughter.)  Lord  Melbourne  was  a  man  of  ability  in  my 
judgment.  Although  perhaps  it  is  hazardous,  I  would  say  he  was 
up  to  the  level  of  Prime  Ministers.  (Laughter.)  But  if  you  think 
that  too  strong — (laughter) — pass  on  to  consider  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  up  to  the  level  and  beyond  it,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  went  on  floundering  with  his  sliding  scale.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  not  alone.  Lord  John  Russell  had  his  8s.  fixed  duty.  That  is 
what  you  call  statesmanship.  These  men  went  on  in  their  beliefs, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  in  at  the  head  of  a  great  majority — 
supported  by  the  common  sense  of  the  nation.  Do  not  blink  these 
unpleasant  truths.  It  was  not  until  we  were  face  to  face  with 
famine  and  death,  following  upon  famine  and  pestilence — it  was 
not  until  these  things  happened  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  himself 
bound  to  abandon  all  his  arguments  and  open  the  ports  to  the 
corn  which  should  come  to  feed  the  starving.  (Cheers.)  If  v,  c — 
our  ancestors  were  at  least  as  wise  as  we  are — if  our  ancestors 
were  so  slow  to  receive  what  we  believe  to  be  almost  self-evident 
truths.  Can  we  find  fault,  can  we  be  astonished  if  other  nations 
are  slow  to  receive  them  ?  Nay,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  go 
from  the  past  generation  to  the  present.  I  ask  myself  why  it  is 
that  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  has  been  so  slow  in  spite  of  our 
example?  I  am  inclined  sometimes  to  look  at  home.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  often  read  of  a  great  personage  of  to-day  making 
speeches  and  saying  we  have  adopted  Free  Trade,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  bargain  with,  and  How  can  we  persuade  other  countries 
to  be  Free  Traders  ?  And  when  I  have  read  those  remarks  I  have 
been  sometimes  tempted  to  say — always  to  myself — (laughter) — 
"  Lord  Salisbury,  you  want  other  nations  to  believe  in  Free  Trade, 
begin  by  believing  in  it  yourself."  (Cheers.)  You  applaud  that, 
but  let  us  put  some  questions  nearer  home.  Have  the  language 
and  conduct  of  ourselves  been  always  free  from  ambiguity? 
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\  A   MISTAKEN    POLICY. 
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Are  there  any  within  our  cause  who  have  sustained  the  belief — the 
fallacious  belief  of  others — that  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade  is  a 
loss  ?  We  have  chaffered  and  bargained  as  though  it  were  a  sacrifice 
to  adopt  Free  Trade  and  we  should  make  sacrifice  to  induce  others 
to  make  sacrifice.  Let  our  action  be  clearer  and  our  language  be 
freer.  No  chaffering,  but  a  fervent  faith  in  the  faith  as  we  have 
believed  it,  as  we  have  accepted  it,  and  then  I  think  we  may 
hope  that  we  shall  not  be  discouraged ;  we  may  hope  for  a  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  future  of  what  we  have  to  confess  has 
been  so  tardily  advanced  in  the  past.  We  may  at  least  wait.  We 
are  not  going  to  change  one  iota.  Not  one  footstep  will  we  with- 
draw from  the  position  we  entertain,  but  we  may  wait  in  the  full- 
ness of  faith  which  overcomes  all  obstacles :  in  the  fullness  of 
faith  the  truth  will  in  time  be  manifest.  Yes,  we  will  wait,  but  we 
must  not  sleep.  The  truth  is  being  sown  abroad,  I  am  glad  to 
know,  in  all  lands,  but  the  tares  are  being  sown  also.  The  enemy 
is  very  vigilant,  very  active ;  and  private  interests,  class  interests, 
trade  interests,  monopolies  of  commerce,  the  glamour  of 
assumed  patriotism — (laughter  and  cheers)— all  these  are  worked 
upon  in  turn  so  as  to  lead  us  astray. 

"  SAVE   us   FROM   OUR   FRIENDS." 

Well,  we  can  meet  our  enemies.  I  hope  we  can  meet  all  opponents, 
but  those  against  whom  I  specially  warn  you  are  the  enemies  who 
appear  under  the  guise  of  friends.  (Hear,  hear.)  Free  Trade  is 
never  so  much  in  peril  as  from  those  who  come  saying,  "  We  are 

Free  Traders,  but " (Laughter  and  cheers.)     If  they  were  to 

complete  that  sentence  truly — I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  con- 
sciously false,  but  if  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  their  thoughts 
and  turned  themselves  inside  out  and  came  out  with  the  truth, 
they  would  say,  "  We  are  Free  Traders,  but  we  are  not."  (Laugh- 
ter.) "  We  are  Free  Traders,  but — but  in  order  to  procure  Free 
Trade  amongst  other  nations  it  is  necessary  to  establish  some  duties 
which  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  remit.  Reciprocity  is  the  way 
to  establish  Free  Trade."  That  is  all  very  old  history.  The  way 
in  which  men  come  to  you  to-day,  repeating  these  sentiments 
which  they  have  discovered,  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  experience. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  quite  old  history.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  that 
dodge  and   failed,  and  the  moment  you  set  up  duties  in  order,  as 
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you  say,  to  take  them  away  when  you  can  get  other  couniries  to 
consent  to  take  them  away,  from  that  moment  you  set  up  duties 
in  other  countries  also.  You  establish  from  that  moment 
antagonism.  From  that  moment  you  have  new  difficulties  to 
fight  and  new  difficulties  to  overcome.  I  read — or  rather  I 
had  read  to  me  —  during  the  last  few  days,  observations  in 
an  Austrian  journal  with  reference  to  the  latest  suggestion 
of  imperial  Free  Trade.  The  writer  said  "it  will  not  be 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  now,  but  it  may  be  in  the  future, 
and  it  behoves  us  to  take  care  and  take  steps  to  protect 
ourselves  against  contingencies  that  may  happen."  That  is  the 
way  you  are  going  to  set  up  Free  Trade — putting  them  up  to  pull 
them  down.  But  can  our  country  make  itself  dependent  upon  the 
supplies  of  necessaries  from  other  countries  ?  Must  we  not  be 
bound  to  find  withm  ourselves  the  means  for  sustaining  our  own 
existence  ?  This  is  one  of  those  things  which  deceive  the  very 
elect.  And  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  broadest  way,  the  most 
emphatic  form  I  can,  when  I  declare  for  myself  that  the  more  I 
can  make  this  nation  dependent  upon  other  people  the  more  I 
would  do  it.  (Cheers.)  If  I  could  so  inextricably  twine  up  and 
twist  together  the  dealings  of  ourselves  and  France,  ourselves  and 
the  United  States,  ourselves  and  Germany,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  human  ingenuity  or  human  malice  to  con- 
ceive of  the  rending  of  the  union,  I  would.  (Cheers.)  And 
why  not  ?  After  all,  the  world  has  lasted  many  thousands  of 
years.  The  geologists  are  going  on  increasing  the  thousands. 
(Laughter.)  Figures  w-e  were  contented  with  as  boys  we  are 
obliged  to  discard  to-day.  It  is  not  a  long  way  back  since 
the  elements  of  this  United  Kingdom  were  separated  one 
from  another,  and  for  an  Englishman  to  hate  a  Scot,  and 
for  a  Scot  to  hate  an  Englishman  was  the  natural  order  of 
events.  But  happily  now  w'e  are  so  tied  together  that  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  without  grouse  shooting  or  deer 
forests — (laughter) — it  is  idle  to  conceive  of  England  or  Scotland 
ever  being  separated.  1  hope  we  may  look  forward  to  a  future 
when  all  the  component  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
joined  together  in  a  union  which  cannot  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  disunion.  So  we  may  look  forward  to  the  time — we  have 
some  warrant  in  expecting  it  now — when  at  least  the  United 
States   and   ourselves    may   be   so    knit    arid    tied    together    in 
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domm6rcial  interests  as  well  as  in  the  natural  union  of  a 
kindred  tongue,  kindred  literature,  and  for  a  long  time  of  a 
common  history,  that  it  shall  be  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  sejparation  of  the  two  countries.     (Cheers.) 

THE  SUGGESTED  ZOLLVEREIN. 

But  I  come  to  yet  another,  the  very  latest  form  of  action 
suggested  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  that  this 
kingdom  of  ours  and  its  colonies  shall  unite  together  with 
perfect  Free  Trade  among  themselves  and  with  perfect  exclusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  is 
the  latest  suggestion  which  we  have  had  for  promoting  Free 
Trade.  Well  now,  at  one  time  this  United  Kingdom  did 
have  Free  Trade  amongst  its  component  parts  and  exclusion 
as  far  as  was  possible  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  gave 
preference  to  our  own  corn.  We  gave  preference  to  the  silks 
of  Spitalfields.  We  gave  preference  to  the  ribbons  of  Coventry, 
and  to  all  sorts  of  minor  manufactures,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  make  ourselves  self-contained  and  self-sustained ;  but  we 
came  more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  a  mistake.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
policy  which  was  a  mistake  within  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  other  than  a  mistake  within  the  United  Empire. 
(Applause.)  If  the  men  of  the  North-West  were  not  bound 
to  receive  their  corn  supplies  from  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
men  from  the  Eastern  counties  were  not  bound  to  receive 
manufactures  from  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  we  threw  open  the  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  whole  world.  Could  we  expect  as  possible 
a  permanent  arrangement  reproducing  the  characteristics  of 
internal  Free  Trade  and  external  Protection  ?  Let  the  Colonies 
understand  this — if  they  are  at  all  tempted  to  entertain  it — 
that  if  it  were  entered  upon  for  one  moment  it  would  be 
entered  upon  with  the  intention  of  breaking  it  down.  If  we 
consented  to  establish  this  Zollverein  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  was  accomplished.  That  would  depreciate  for  our  part 
the  merits  of  the  transaction.  If  we  could  be  persuaded  to 
entertain  it,  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  it.     Could  we  entertain  it  ? 
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AN   OPEN   MIND. 

I  am  disposed  to  have  the  most  open  mind  towards  all 
suggestions.  Mr.  Cobden  had  a  mind  which  was  free  to 
receive  the  thoughts  and  the  ideas  of  all  men  and  of  all 
nations.  It  will  be  hard  to  characterise  him  in  any  one 
sentence,  but  I  think  this  might  be  said  of  him  without 
hesitation :  that  he  had  no  hostile  tariff  of  prejudice  to  exclude 
ideas  that  came  from  others.  He  was  a  Free  Trader  in  the 
matter  of  ideas  as  much  as  in  the  matter  of  commodities,  and 
I  am  not  sure — I  tread  possibly  over  suppressed  fires — that 
the  Cobden  Club  has  always  shown  that  supreme  openness 
of  mind  of  its  patron  saint,  and  shown  itself  ready  to  enter- 
tain suggestions,  however  apparently  heterodox,  coming  from 
quarters  however  apparently  unfruitful  of  good.  Let  us  look 
the  matter  in  the  face.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  —  I  hope 
I  shall  not  lose  my  reputation  by  the  confession — that  under 
no  circumstances  could  I  conceive  a  Free  Trader  entering  into 
a  Zollverein.  If  all  the  world  except  two  nations  were  in  one 
ZoUverein,  it  wjould  be  a  great  temptation  to  one  of  the  two 
excluded  to  enter  into  that  union.  It  would  not  necessarily 
be  for  its  benefit.  That  would  depend  upon  a  comparison  of 
its  trade  with  the  other  excluded  nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  under  which 
it  would  be  even  proper  and  right,  in  the  promotion  of 
industry,  for  an  excluded  nation  to  submit  to  that  choice.  That 
is  very  fanciful.  I  put  another  suggestion  more  practicable. 
If  instead  of  the  wisdom  that  governs  the  American  Republic 
there  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  between  its  component 
commonwealths  barriers  of  tariff — if  instead  of  its  being  part 
of  a  constitution  with  no  duty  levied  in  the  transit  of  goods 
from  one  State  to  another  and  perfect  freedom  allowed,  the 
United  States  had  experienced  a  commonwealth  of  different 
and  hostile  tariffs,  instead  of  one  which  endeavoured  to  follow 
Free  Trade,  it  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  one  commonwealth 
to  enter  into  a  Zollverein  for  the  abolition  of  internal  duties 
within  all  that  vast  continent.  I  do  not  say  it  would  not 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  to  do  it.  If  I  were  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  being  a  strong 
Free    Trader   myself,   I   think   I   might    consent   to     enter   into 
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a  union  with  all  the  other  Australian  colonies,  consenting  for 
a  time  to  a  tariff  around  the  continent,  always  with  the 
intention  of  using  my  energies  within  the  union  to  get  rid 
of  those  duties  as  soon  as  I  could. 


A   DOUBLE-FACED   PROPOSAL. 

Admitting  these  possibilities,  what  is  the  verdict  to  which  you 
must  come  in  looking  at  the  suggestion  of  this  imperial 
Zollverein  ?  Look  at  it  in  a  part  of  England,  or  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  colonies.  In  the  first  place.  Is  it  in  the 
interests  of  Free  Trade  or  not  that  it  is  propounded  ?  Those 
who  first  moot  the  suggestion  say  it  is  because  you  cannot 
get  Free  Trade  advanced  any  other  way,  and  they  are  trying 
this  way  of  getting  it  promoted.  I  put  a  little  question 
just  to  see  how  far  it  will  hold  good.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
notion  of  uniting  together  the  empire  in  one  Zollverein,  but 
if  it  is  only  to  promote  Free  Trade  the  bigger  the  Zollverein 
the  better.  What  do  you  say  to  making  it  a  Zollverein  not 
merely  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  but  of  all 
English  speaking  communities,  asking  the  United  States  to 
join  it?  Well,  they  won't.  Ask  them  them  to  join  it,  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  those  Australian  colonies  or 
those  other  colonies  which  are  now  being  asked  to  join  it  ? 
If  as  Free  Traders  we  suggested  that  the  United  States 
should  come  in,  they  (the  colonies)  would  say,  "  This  is  not 
our  notion.  We,  if  we  are  going  into  it,  are  going  in  as 
Protectionists,  and  to  admit  a  rival  like  the  United  States 
would  upset  the  transaction."  Is  it  Free  Trade  ?  Is  it  Pro- 
tection ?  The  truth  is,  it  is  double-faced.  (Cheers.)  On  one 
side  it  presents  the  aspect  of  Free  Trade,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  aspect  of  Protective  duties.  It  is  a  detail  that  this 
scheme  has  been  put  before  us  as  a  scheme  of  bringing  three 
hundred  millions  of  people  within  a  Free  Trade  agreement. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  people !  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  a  man  of  the  stubborn  and  independent  intelligence  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach> 
repeated  those  unthinking  figures  the  other  day.  Three  hundred 
millions  of  people  !  That  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India.      They  are   Free   Traders   already.      Nine-tenths   of    the 
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three  hundred  millions  are  in  the  ZoUverein,  and  it  is  the  other 
tenth  you  are  talking  about,  instead  of  these  three  hundred 
millions  you  parade  across  the  sea.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the 
thing  itself.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  What  does  it 
suggest  ?  The  suggestion  is  that  you  are  to  have  additional 
duties  on  corn,  wool,  sugar,  and  on  timber — sufficient  duties 
to  keep  out  the  introduction  of  those  articles  except  from  our 
own  colonies.  Pretty  stout  duties  therefore,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  at  once  feel 
the  burden  of  an  increased  cost  of  life  and  an  increased  cost 
of  the  very  means  of  production.  And  this  added  burden  is 
for  what  purpose  ?  In  order  to  secure  that,  whereas  they  have 
a  world-wide  trade,  they  may  be  able  possibly  to  augment 
one-fourth  of  it  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  the  three-fourths. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  wisdom  of  those  pro- 
jectors who  recommend  to  us  the  capturing  of  new  markets 
where  you  are  only  to  spend  20s.  and  you  will  get  back  10s. 
when  they  have  such  markets  at  their  doors  which  they  might 
capture  if  they  were  Free  Traders  without  guile.  I  have  often 
wondered  at  the  nonsense  of  those  projectors,  but  I  think 
their  schemes  are  really  more  profitable  than  this  scheme  of 
burdening  yourself  in  order  to  cut  down  three-fourths  of  your 
trade  for  the  possible  increase  of  the  other  fourth.     (Cheers.) 

PROMPTLY   REPUDIATED   AND   REJECTED. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  think  perhaps  I  spend  too  much 
time  over  this.  ("No,  no.")  I  perhaps  do,  because  the  truth  is, 
the  proposal  has  already  received  its  answer.  It  was  no  sooner 
mooted  than,  in  the  Conference  or  Congress  where  it  was 
suggested,  it  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  greatest  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
no  sooner  mooted  than  it  was  repudiated  from  the  Antipodes. 
And,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  false  dilemma  as  respects  the 
Antipodes — as  respects  our  colonies.  It  is  a  plan  which  no 
Free  Trader  will  take.  He  does  not  want  it.  And  no  Protec- 
tionist will  take  it,  because  he  will  not  gain  by  it.  If  your 
friend  is  in  the  bond  of  iniquity  it  is  no  use  approaching 
him  with  this  idle  dream.  If  he  is  converted,  he  does  not 
want  any  more  conversion,  and  the  thing  as  respects  ourselves 
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and  Australians  has  been  answered  already.  But  there  has 
come  another  answer.  What  has  happened  in  Canada  ?  If 
there  has  been  one  man  more  than  another  who  has  been 
active  in  several  forms  under  which  this  idea  has  been  presented 
it  is  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  He  has  gone  up  and  down  the 
United  Kingdom  addressing  Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  has 
coquetted  with  Empire  Leagues  and  Fair  Trade  Leagues,  and 
sent  his  emissaries  to  South  Africa  and  Australia.  He,  perhaps, 
more  than  anyone  else  inspired  the  Ottawa  Conference.  His 
energy,  his  ability,  his  indomitable  pluck  and  industry,  we  all 
know  and  recognise,  and  the  very  pivot  upon  which  it  turns, 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  great  colony,  have  been 
manifested  this  week  as  utterly  hostile  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
(Cheers.)  You  know  the  result.  It  was  with  Canada  at  his 
back  that  he  spoke,  but  Canada  is  not  at  his  back.  He  professed 
to  be  able  to  show  you  the  way  of  uniting  an  empire 
together,  and  his  own  particular  Dominion  has  turned  traitor 
and  will  have  none  of  it. 


THE   ISSUES   OF   THE    CANADIAN   ELECTION. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  the  general  election  in  Canada  turned 
upon  other  issues.  Things  always  do  turn  upon  other  issues. 
General  elections  are  very  complex  things,  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  The  question  of  education  was  mixed  up  with  the 
question  of  tariff  in  Canada,  and  I  am  not  here  to  deny 
that  the  questioy  of  education  may  be  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  party  fortunes.  (Laughter.)  As  I  say,  the 
question  of  education  was  mixed  up  with  the  question  of 
tariff  in  Canada — but  in  what  direction  ?  If  you  have  got 
a  result  brought  about  by  two  causes,  each  contributing 
to  that  result,  you  may  be  at  a  loss  to  valne^"  exactly  the 
efficiency  of  each  cause  in  bringing  about  the  result.  But  if 
you  have  two  causes  operating  in  different  directions,  and  one 
prevails,  the  fact  that  the  other  operated  in  a  different  direction 
only  shows  the  strength  of  that  which  has  prevailed.  Education 
was  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  election  which  happened  in  Canada 
this  week.  Upon  whose  side  did  it  work  ?  The  election 
turned  upon  the  province  of  Quebec.  In  Ontario  there  was 
little  change,  and  in  Quebec  there  was  a  great  change.     In  Quebec 
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the  education  question  was  used  and  employed  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  powerful  advocates  against  Mons.  Laurier,  against 
the  Free  Trade  policy,  and  therefore  as  Free  Trade  has  been 
victorious  it  is  a  double  victory.  No  possible  contingency  could 
be  more  happy  than  the  result  of  this  election  in  Canada.  I 
think  we  might  be  pardoned  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  manifest 
providence  that  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  stronghold 
of  Protection  there  has  uprisen  this  strong  opinion  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  This  last  plea  for  disguised  Protection  was 
put  before  you  as  a  means  of  uniting  the  empire  together. 
But  the  union  of  the  empire  is  as  safe  with  Mons.  Laurier  as 
with  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  The  French  Canadians  are  amongst  the 
most  attached  subjects  of  the  Crown.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  last  shot  which  would  be  fired  in  America  for  the  British 
connexion  would  be  fired  by  a  French  Canadian,  and  this  saying 
remains  as  true  to-day  under  M.  Laurier  as  it  was  under  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  We  regard  Canada  as  sealing  the  fate 
of  this  fanciful  dream.  I  wish  I  could  regard  the  rest  of  the 
continent  of  America  in  the  same  way  as  I  regard  Canada. 

THE    PROSPECT    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

To  speak  of  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  This  much  I  would  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  always 
been,  as  I  believe  myself  to  be  now,  a  most  fervent  well- 
wisher  of  that  great  Republic,  and  I  remember  with  satisfaction 
how  in  its  hours  of  greatest  trial  I  was  associated  with  my 
lamented  friend.  Professor  Cairnes,  inspired  by  his  teaching, 
and  associated  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  wishing  for  the  triumph 
and  union  of  the  great  Republic.  I  therefore  approach  that 
question  with  no  spirit  but  that  of  the  purest  friendship.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  ?  I  said  something  not  too  laudatory  of 
the  statesmanship  of  our  own  land  in  connection  with  the 
past.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me  as  though  the  function  of  a 
statesman  in  the  United  States  was  not  to  have  a  well-considered 
opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
limits  of  elasticity  of  the  opinions  of  other  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  formation  of  platforms  and  the  organising  of  campaigns 
these  are  the  main  objects  kept  in  view.  But  I  remember  the 
McKinley  tariff  brought  back  a  great  reaction.  The  institutions 
of  the  Republic  are  such  that  the  national   will   cannot  imme- 
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diately  find  expression.  The  McKinley  tariff  brought  about 
a  great  reaction,  and  so  I  venture  to  hope — very  sanguine  may 
be  the  expectation — that  the  McKinley  presidency  will  be  greater 
in  its  effects  still.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  Let  us  trust 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people.  It  is  a  matter 
of  time,  and  the  promises  cannot  be  at  once  realised,  but  I 
am  certain  that  even  from  the  United  States  we  shall  in  time 
get  such  a  response  as  we  have  got  from  Canada,  and  when 
this  cause,  which  is  the  cause  of  working  humanity  all  over 
the  world,  cannot  fail  of  acceptance  there.  (Cheers.)  My  lords 
and  gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  a  very  long  time,  but  there 
is  one  word  more  I  fain  would  speak  before  I  sit  down. 

MR.    COBDEN's   wider   HOPES. 

Mr.  Cobden's  statesmanship  did  not  end  with  Free  Trade.  I 
know  there  are  many  to-day  who  are  ready  to  indulge  in 
ungenerous  sneers  at  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cobden's  hopes,  at  the 
want  of  realisation  of  his  prophecies,  and  I  daresay  those 
sneers  will  be  echoed  in  some  columns  that  may  be  occupied 
with  print  on  Monday  morning.  But  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  sneer  at  Mr.  Cobden,  I  may  recall  the  language  which  some 
of  us  here  remember  Mr.  Disraeli  used  on  Mr.  Cobden's  lamented 
death,  language  of  genuine  emotion,  language  of  high  appre- 
ciation, language  of  strong  admiration,  and  if  it  be  said  that 
such  a  tribute  was  natural  for  the  time,  the  place,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  I  would  also  remind  those  who  hear  me 
that  the  same  tribute,  even  more  freely,  more  strongly  expressed, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  which  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  recorded  in  his  letters  which  appeared  last 
winter  to  the  delight  of  many  readers.  Mr.  Disraeli  appreciated 
Mr.  Cobden  as  a  born  statesman,  whose  ideas  are  always  the 
ideas  of  a  statesman,  broad,  generous,  vital.  Mr.  Cobden  was 
a  Free  Trader,  but  he  looked  upon  Free  Trade  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  workers  of  the 
world,  not  only  directly  but  indirectly,  because  he  believed 
that  through  Free  Trade  we  could  develope  the  spirit  of  peace 
among  the  nations,  and  might  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
war  and  international  jealousy  might  be  little  more  than  the 
memories   of    the  past.      Here,   my   lords  and    gentlemen,  Mr- 
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Cobden's  prophecies  have  been  sadly  falsified.  Within  one  year 
of  his  death  there  ensued  a  sharp  war  between  men  speaking  the 
same  tongue  in  Central  Europe.  Within  five  years  there  broke 
out  a  yet  greater  war,  the  effects  of  which  are  still  too  evident 
among  European  politics.  What  does  it  become  us  as  followers  of 
Mr.  Cobden  to  do  ia  the  face  of  such  facts  as  are  presented  to  us 
in  the  spectacle  of  Europe  ?  Aggravated  armaments  press  down 
the  people,  envenomed  and  bitter  jealousies  exist  among  the 
nations.  Is  it  not  our  part,  standing  aloof,  animated  by  friend- 
ship to  all,  to  show  all  possible  goodwill,  in  making  sacrifice  if 
need  be,  to  bring  together  those  who  are  thus  cruelly  apart, 
in  being  true  here,  at  all  events,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  man 
we  honour,  in  striving  to  spread  the  feelings  of  friendship  we 
entertain  by  the  risks  we  are  prepared  to  run,  the  consummation 
of  the  hopes  upon  which  he  dwelt.  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
grievous,  deplorable  as  the  spectacle  of  Europe  is  to-day,  it  is  not 
viewed  by  me,  at  all  events,  without  hope,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Cobden  I  contemplate  it  with  some  hope  that  the  future  may 
redeem  the  past.  Within  these  last  days  there  has  been 
telegraphed  to  us,  on  the  highest  authority,  statements  of  a 
rapprochement  between  Italy  and  France,  which  shows  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  former  to  throw  over  the  United 
Kingdom  in  favour  of  France.  For  my  part  I  would  say, 
"  Throw  over  the  United  Kingdom  if  you  like,  return  to  the 
counsels  of  unity  and  friendship,  be  again  one  with  those  who 
were  and  ought  to  be  your  brothers,  return  again  to  the  attempt 
to  establish  freedom  and  goodwill  among  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe."    (Cheers.) 

THE    DAWNING   OF    A   BRIGHTER   DAY. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Statesmen  may  hesitate ;  statesmen  must 
hesitate.  It  is  the  attribute  of  statesmen  to  be  slow  ;  perhaps 
it  is  their  virtue.  But  those  who  look  below  the  immediate 
surface  of  things,  those  who  try  to  measure  the  enduring,  the 
abiding,  the  growing  force  of  humanity— if  you  discern  as  our 
fathers  might  have  discerned  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  certain,  because  the  movement  of  the 
people  was  in  that  direction,  you  may  discern  the  movement 
among  the  teeming  masses  which  form  the  base  of  society  on  the 
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continent  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  may  disarm 
armies  and  make  captains  of  armies  very  feeble  folk.  I  for  my 
part  will  not  choose  but  cherish  this  illusion,  if  illusion  it  be, 
but  this  illusion  we  can  make  a  certainty  if  we  are  bent  upon  it,  if 
we  can  only  animate  our  countrymen  with  the  same  feeling. 
Let  us  as  followers  of  Cobden — let  us  devote  ourselves  not  to  that 
greed  which  leads  nations  to  hate  one  another,  to  separate  them- 
selves in  hostile  camps,  but  to  those  feelings  of  friendship  which 
should  bring  them  together,  and  weld  the  nations  of  Europe — 
nay  the  nations  of  the  world — in  bonds  of  peace,  (Cheers.)  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  in  this  spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  you 
agree  with  me  therein  that  I  invite  you  to  drink  to  the  Cobden 
Club,  and  I  associate  therewith  the  name  of  my  honoured  friend, 
Lord  Playfair,  an  old  member  and  devoted  servant  of  the  club. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  toast  was  heartily  pledged. 

LORD  PLAYFAIR. 

Lord  Playfair,  G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  responding  for  the  Club, 
said  :  After  the  earnest  and  eloquent  address  of  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Courtney),  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Cobden  Club,  there 
is  little  left  to  me  in  acknowledging  it,  except  to  reiterate  our 
continued  confidence  in  the  principles  and  in  the  practice  of  Free 
Trade.  I  know  our  opponents  think  that  it  is  very  audacious  for 
the  Cobden  Club  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  Free  Trade,  when 
Great  Britain  stands  nearly  alone  among  nations  in  maintaining 
that  free  exchange  is  a  policy  conducive  to  national  prosperity. 
A  country  which  for  fifty  years  has  admitted  93  per  cent,  of  her 
imports  free  of  all  duties  ought  to  have  been  ruined  if  Free  Trade 
is  a  delusion. 

FREE   PORTS    IN   ONE    COUNTRY   BENEFIT   ALL   NATIONS. 

It  is  tflie  that,  as  a  nation,  England  stands  in  splendid  isolation 
in  her  fiscal  policy,  but  she  has  prospered  greatly  and  has 
benefited  not  only  herself  but  all  nations  of  the  world  by  her  free 
ports.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  other  nations  have 
expanded  their  commerce  by  increasing  their  export  trade  to  the 
British    Empire,    and,    while    benefiting   themselves,    have    also 
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benefited  us  by  a  welcome  exchange  of  commodities.  It  is 
inevitable  that  as  technical  education  grows  among  nations,  raw 
materials,  such  as  coal  and  iron,  abounding  as  they  do  in  many 
countries,  should  enter  into  competition  with  English  products, 
and  even  lessen  our  exports.  This  result  is  inevitable,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  lost 
certain  branches  of  trade,  for  example,  the  Coventry  ribbon  trade 
and  the  coal  tar  colour  trade,  because  we  have  been  so  slow  in  our 
promotion  of  technical  and  scientific  education.  But  our  position 
in  commerce  is  well  maintained,  even  in  its  great  supremacy.  What 
is  the  present  position  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world  ? 

THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   AND   THE    COMMERCE   OF   THE   WORLD. 

There  have  been  two  recent  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  world's 
commerce,  an  oflicial  report  by  the  United  States,  which  places  it 
at  3,301  millions  sterling,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Gustav  Running, 
of  Vienna,  who  gives  it  as  3,113  millions.  Either  of  these  will  do 
for  my  purpose,  which  is  to  point  out  that  the  commerce  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  year  of  our  jubilee  is  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world.  According  to  these  recent  reports 
hardly  one-third  of  the  entire  world's  commerce  furnishes  the 
population  with  food  products,  while  fully  two-thirds  supply  the 
other  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  regard  to  the  manu- 
factured goods,  three  nations,  England,  Germany,  and  France, 
appropriate  between  them  60  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  of  these  England  takes  nearly  30  per  cent,  as  her  share, 
Germany  coming  next  with  nearly  18  per  cent.,  and  France  third, 
with  13  per  cent.  On  such  a  splendid  position  for  theBritish 
Empire  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  we  Free  Traders  may  be 
content  to  rest  our  case.  We  believe  Free  Trade  and  Great 
Trade  to  be  synonymouS  terms.  It  is  a  policy  founded  on  the 
rights  of  consumers,  while  Protection  is  based  on  privileges  given 
to  producers. 

FREE   TRADE    IN   THE   STRONGHOLDS   OF    PROTECTION. 

The  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  admitted  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  Protection.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
Free  Trade  to  its  51  States  and   Territories,  containing  about 
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70  millions  of  people,  though  it  enacts  Protection  for  a  few 
thousand  producers.  In  that  country  the  working  men  sell  their 
labour  under  Free  Trade,  but  they  buy  commodities  under  Pro» 
taction.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  do  so  there  is  little  reason 
for  us  to  fear  American  competition  as  regards  manufactures  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  because  the  English  labourer  buys  his 
commodities  cheap,  and  can  work  at  a  lower  nominal  rate  of  wages. 
A  working  man  does  not  live  to  work ;  ho  works  to  live  under  the 
best  conditions.  All  countries  when  they  federate  into  a 
ZoUverein  use  internal  Free  Trade  as  an  antidote  to  Protection, 
and  they  thus  keep  alive  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  within  their 
own  borders.  Undoubtedly  military  stress,  in  the  last  20  years, 
has  increased  Protection  among  foreign  states  Commerce  between 
them  is  not  carried  on  for  mutual  advantage,  but  is  an  industrial 
war.  With  such  ideas  of  commercial  competition  the  advocates 
of  free  exchange  can  have  no  sympathy  and  can  take  no  part, 
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The  great  part  of  the  British  Empire,  with  its  population  of  350 
millions,  has  adhered  firmly  to  Free  Trade,  though  11  millions  of 
that  gigantic  population,  residing  in  the  self-governing  colonies, 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
mother  country  and  become  Protectionists.  Their  lapse  from  the 
principles  of  free  exchange  distresses  us  not  only  because  we  are 
attached  to  them  by  sentiments  of  love  and  sympathy,  but  also 
because  we  recognise  their  great  potentialities  in  the  future.  We, 
therefore,  deplore  their  divergence  from  our  commercial  policy 
and  hope  for  their  conversion. 


PROPOSAL   FOR   DI'FFERENTIAL   DUTIES. 

In  the  meantime  they  ask  this  country  to  abandop  its  system  of 
free  exchange,  and  to  impose  differential  duties  against  foreign 
nations  on  the  important  articles  of  food  and  wool.  Canada  has 
been  the  chief  spokesman  for  this  policy,  and  is  rather  clamant  in 
its  insistence  upon  it.  Canada,  through  my  friend  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  has  offered  to  help  us  to  hoist  that  old  man  of  the  sea — 
Protection — again  on  our  back,  though  that  colony  takes  little 
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more  than  three  per  cent,  of  our  exports,  and  supplies  us  with  only 
about  the  same  amount  of  imports.  I  trust  that  the  new  premier, 
Mr.  Laurier,  after  his  great  victory  at  the  late  election,  will 
co-operate  with  England  in  promoting  a  freer  and  fuller  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  whole 
of  our  self-governing  colonies  furnish  us  with  only  about  11  per 
cent,  of  our  agricultural  free  food  imports,  and  yet  they  ask  us  to 
put  a  differential  tax  on  the  foreign  food,  which  amounts  to  107 
millions  sterling,  or  86J  per  cent.  They  promise  us,  if  we  will  do 
this  they  would  make  some  relaxation  of  their  protective  tariff  in 
our  favour.  The  Toronto  suggestion  is  that  the  colonies  might 
perhaps  in  time  adopt  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  The  lowest 
differential  taxation  which  most  of  the  colonies  think  would  be  of 
use  to  them  is  10  per  cent.  A  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  food 
is  intended  to  elevate  the  cost  of  competitive  colonial  food  to 
nearly  the  same  amount,  and  would  raise  the  home  products  to 
the  same  extent.  Unless  this  is  the  eflfect,  the  diflferential  tax  has 
no  meaning  or  purpose.  The  tax  levied  on  foreign  food  would 
bring  about  10  millions  to  our  exchequer,  but,  from  its  economic 
effect  on  the  438  millions  sterling  of  food  consumed  in  the  country 
it  would  burden  our  consumers  with  an  increased  cost  of  food  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  40  millions  sterling,  which  would  fall  chiefly 
and  most  heavily  on  the  working  classes,  for  with  them  about 
half  the  cost  of  life  is  in  food.  This  would  be  an  enormous  sum 
to  pay  for  the  fiscal  federation  of  the  Empire,  or  rather  for  the 
gratification  of  10  million  people  (excluding  New  South  Wales, 
which  is  a  free  trading  colony)  in  contrast  with  an  imperial 
population  of  340  millions  who  already  benefit  by  Free  Trade. 
The  colonies  cannot  accuse  the  mother  country  of  being  indifi'erent 
or  hostile  to  their  trade.  We  buy  four-fifths  of  their  raw  materials; 
we  open  our  ports  free  of  duty,  and  we  furnish  much  of  the  capital 
required  in  developing  their  resources.  Yet  their  relative  trade 
with  us  increases  but  slowly.  Forty  years  ago  colonial  imports 
formed  23  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports,  and  the  same  percentage 
remains  at  the  present  time,  nor  is  it  likely  to  increase  until  the 
colonies  remove  the  shackles  of  Protection  which  prevent  the 
development  of  their  trade  and  of  their  population.  Surely  they 
oftiinot  think  it  unreasonable  if  we  decline  to  offend  our  great 
customers,  the  foreign  nations  which  supply  us  with  86|  per  cent, 
of  our  imported  food. 
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differential  duties  must  lead  to  ketaliation. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  federation  of  the 
Empire  earnestly  at  heart,  held  out  a  hope  that  the  present 
Government  would  not  say  No!  to  such  a  proposal,  if  all  the 
colonies  would  renounce  Protection  and  adopt  Free  Trade.  As 
that  is  the  condition  precedent,  its  realisation  is  likely  to  be 
postponed  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Conceive  what  would  follow 
the  concession  of  such  a  demand.  The  value  of  imported  free  food 
is  173  millions,  and  the  value  of  our  exported  manufactures  is 
about  the  same,  for  it  is  175  millions.  If  this  country  were  to  tax 
foreign  food.  Can  anyone  believe  that  foreign  nations  would  sit 
down  tamely  and  would  not  retaliate  on  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  if  we  shut  our  door,  in  whole 
,  or  in  part,  against  foreign  nations,  they  will  shut  their  doors,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  against  England  ?  The  colonies  would  be  the 
first  to  feel  this  retaliation,  because  the  value  of  raw  materials 
actually  worked  up  in  the  English  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
amounts  to  60  millions  sterling,  largely  supplied  by  the  colonies. 
To  this  extent  the  retaliatory  tax  must  recoil  upon  them  and  be 
extracted  from  colonial  pockets,  so  that  every  advantage  the 
colonies  got  in  one  direction  would  vanish  in  another.  A  little 
reflection  would  show  Canada  in  how  many  ways  the  United  States 
would  retaliate  if  Canadian  wheat  entered  Great  Britain  free  of 
duty,  while  that  from  the  neighbouring  Republic  was  taxed. 
Under  such  a  system  of  preferential  duties,  the  United  States 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  Canada  her  present  privilege  of 
passing  her  traffic  through  New  England  in  bond.  This  would  be 
a  serious  blow,  as  our  colony  has  no  direct  outlet  for  her  com- 
merce in  winter,  and  no  very  cheap  railway  outlet  even  in  summer. 
Retaliation  would  inflict  more  injury  on  Canada  than  any  benefit 
that  she  could  receive  from  a  differential  duty  in  her  favour. 

FREE   TRADE    INDISPENSABLE   FOR   COMMERCIAL   SUPREMACY   OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  demand  that  England  should  renounce  the  freedom  of  her 
trade  in  order  to  differentiate  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  requires 
criticism,  because  it  has  received  a  sort  of  conditional  support  from 
a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a  policy  which  is 
politically  dangerous,  and    would  be   economically  disastrous  to 
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our  working  classes  and  to  our  productive  industries.  We  are  all 
most  anxious  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  the  colonies 
with  the  mother  country,  but  there  can  be  no  fiscal  union  while 
England  is  based  on  commercial  freedom  and  the  colonies  on 
Protection.  The  colonies  may  bo  right  in  upholding  Protection 
in  their  own  interests,  and  England  may  be  right  in  upholding 
Free  Trade,  but  both  must  be  proved  to  be  wrong  before  we  can 
have  a  ZoUverein.  For  the  last  50  years  Free  Trade  has  given  to 
Great  Britain  her  predominence  in  the  world  of  commerce.  She 
is  now  Queen  of  the  realms  of  commerce  and  Mistress  of  the  seas. 
By  continuing  steadily  in  the  principles  of  free  exchange  she  will 
continue  to  maintain  her  glorious  supremacy  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  world.     (Cheers.) 

LORD  KIMBERLEY. 


Lord     KiMBERLEY    proposed     "  Our 
Members  and  Guests,"  as  follow  : — 


Colonial    and    Foreign 


Mr.  W.  A.  Adamson  (Singapore). 

Dr.  Karl  Blind  (Germany). 

Mr.  A.  Bruyn  Andrews  (U.S. A,). 

Dr.  Theodor  Earth  (Germany). 

M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  (France). 

M.  G.  Blomquist  (Sweden). 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  (India). 

M.  Jules  Fleury  (France). 

Prof.  N.  C.  Frederiksen  (Denmark). 

M,  Yves  Guyot  (France). 

Dr.  Handl  (Germany). 

Mr.  Hector  Macdonald  (Victoria). 


Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu  (Spain). 
M.  G.  de  Molinarl  (France). 
Mr.  R.  Oliver  (New  Zealand). 
M.  F.  Ortmans  (France). 
M.  A.  Raffalovich  (Russia). 
The  Hon.  K.  Heid  (Victoria). 
M.  Edouard  Seve  (Belgium). 
Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  (U.S.A.). 
Mr.  Charles  Strachan  (Ceylon). 
M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium). 
M.  H.  Tiedemann  (Holland). 
Mr.  W.  W.  Witnier  (U.S.A.). 


He  said :  Your  Chairman  has  alluded  to  the  disappointment  of 
some  of  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Cobden,  but  he  has  said  nothing  upon 
what  the  opponents  of  Free  Trade  policy  laid  the  most  stress — I 
mean  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  Mr.  Cobden's  expectations  were 
falsified.  Nor  is  that  a  wonder.  How  is  it  possible  for  any  man 
to  foresee  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  Free  Trade  was  established  ?  Who  could  foresee  the 
extension  of  trade  over  the  world,  and  the  increased  facilities  for 
bringing  over  corn  to  this  country  ? 
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AGRICULTUKAL   DISTRESS. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  simple  fact  of  the  enormous  advantage 
to  the  population  of  this  country  that  has  resulted  from  the  policy, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  alone  in  this  country  that  the 
agricultural  interest  is  suffering,  but  in  every  country  in  Europe 
Protectionist  policy  has  had  no  effect  in  warding  off  the  conse- 
quences of  the  enormous  extension  of  the  facility  of  trade.  You 
may  take  Germany.  You  will  find  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  German  Government  at  this  moment  is  the  distress  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  You  may  take  Russia,  almost  a  prohibitive 
country,  and  there  you  find  great  distress  among  the  agriculturists. 
You  may  take  France,  a  country  of  extraordinary  resources,  and 
she  is  able  to  surmount  almost  any  difficulty  she  may  encounter, 
but  yet  in  France  there  are  complaints,  and  strong  complaints,  of 
the  suffering  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  I  have  known  from 
reports  I  have  read  from  consuls  in  France,  that  notwithstanding 
duties  on  corn,  still  there  was  suffering,  and  there  were  complaints 
against  the  Government.  Js  it  not  clear  and  evident  that  this 
distress  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Free  Trade  ?  Nor  can  it  be  warded 
off  by  Protection. 

THE    PROPOSED   ZOLLVEREIN. 


I  should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  that  which  is  an  interesting 
topic,  namely,  this  astounding  proposal  of  a  Customs  Union  with 
our  colonies.  Don't  let  us  hide  from  ourselves  what  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  , this  proposal.  To  be  fair  to  our  opponents  we  should 
consider  this.  What  they  have  in  view  is  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection between  this  country  and  the  colonies  abroad,  and  they 
think  they  see  in  a  proposal  of  this  kind  a  closer  connection.  Let 
me  point  out  what  it  means.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that 
our  colonies  should  be  in  relation  to  this  country  in  the  same 
position  as  the  States  of  America  are  to  one  another  in  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  we  should  have  Free  Trade  with  our 
colonies,  and  then  it  would  follow  of  course  that  revenue  duties 
would  be  injposed,  and  that  we  should  have  one  Government  for 
fiscal  purposes.  That  scheme,  you  will  see,  is  utterly  impracticable. 
I  cannot  see  the  possibility  of  such  a  system  being  worked. 
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INTERNATIONAL   JEALOUSIES. 


Another  subject  your  Chairman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Cobden's 
expectation  that  Free  Trade  would  have  a  great  effect  in  binding 
the  nations  of  the  world  together.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  the  policy  has  undoubtedly  failed,  andjor  my 
part  I  don't  believe  that  commercial  intercourse  will  succeed  in 
breaking  down  the  jealousies  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
are  founded  on  other  reasons.  ISIo  commercial  policy  will  dispel 
those  jealousies.  There  appears  to  be  just  as  much  jealousy  of  this 
country  as  it  is  likely  there  would  be  if  we  did  not  open  our  ports. 
You  must  not  expect  from  Free  Trade  more  than  it  can  give.  It 
is  a  commercial  system,  and  it  professes  to  give  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth  and  happiness  to  the  countries  which  adopt  it, 
and  if  other  nations  besides  this  country  had  adopted  it  it  would 
have  brought  increased  happiness  to  them. 

PUBLIC   OPINION. 

You  have  heard  Lord  Playfair  say  v/hat  the  results  have  been  for 
us,  and  I  am  confident  there  is  never  likely  to  be  a  Government  in 
this  country  which  will  dare  to  propose  a  Protective  system.  The 
Government  of  this  country  is  now  based  upon  a  democratic 
system.  Every  man  practically  has  a  vote,  and  the  advantage  of 
cheap  food  and  other  cheap  articles  necessary  for  life  has  deeply 
sunk  into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  I 
know  at  that  critical  time,  a  general  election,  in  more  than  one 
agricultural  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  some  candidates 
ventured  to  hint  that  there  might  be  a  policy  of  Protection  upon 
corn.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The  exhibition  of  the  large  loaf 
with  the  name  of  the  Free  Trade  candidate  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  small  loaf  with  the  name  of  the  Protectionist  candidate  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  was  marvellous  upon  the  voting.  And  so  it 
would  be  throughout  the  country  if  you  were  to  see  any  proposal 
of  Protection. 

THE     TOAST. 

With  this  toast  I  have  to  couple  the  names  of  Mr.  Hector 
Macdonald,  from  Victoria;  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  (France);  Dr. 
Theodore  Barth,  member  of  the  Reichstag;  M.  Yves  Guyot, 
member   of  the  French  Cabinet ;    Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  a 
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representative  of  the  United  States ;  M.  Jules  Fleury  (France) ; 
and  M.  Louis  Strauss  (Belgium).  Referring  to  America,  the  noble 
lord  said  :  I  hope  our  friendship  with  the  United  States  will  be 
assured,  and  that  many  of  Mr.  Shearman's  countrymen  may  share 
the  principles  of  the  Cobden  Club.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  b6 
here,  because  I  had  the  honour  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  a  more  single-minded  and  honourable  and  patriotic  statesman 
never  existed  in  this  country.     (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


MR.  HECTOR  MACDONALD. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Macdonald  said  :  On  behalf  of  the  Free  Trade 
League  of  Victoria  I  thank  you  for  the  toast  so  pleasantly  pro- 
posed and  so  enthusiastically  received  by  yourselves.  I  am  aware 
that  the  arrangements  Committee,  apart  altogether  from  any 
considerations  of  mercy  to  yourselves,  forbid  me  saying  one  single 
word  more  than  necessary.  I  will,  therefore,  sit  down  thanking 
you  for  the  toast  so  well  received.     (Applause.) 

M.  LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  spoke  in  French,  said  :  We  are 
assembled  here  under  the  banner  of  Free  Trade,  and  Free  Trade 
demands  that  each  should  give  of  his  best.  I  have  come  here  to 
express  the  admiration  and  the  veneration  felt  by  all  enlightened 
Frenchmen  for  Cobden,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  sympathetic  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
was  a  work  which  is  not  only  English,  but  which  belongs  to  the 
whole  of  humanity.  Fifteen  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  Cobden  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  1860  between 
England  and  France.  That  treaty  has  been  much  attacked,  but 
facts  speak  more  loudly  than  words.  Ten  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  treaty  France  passed  through  a  terrible  trial,  such  as 
probably  no  other  people  have  ever  yet  gone  through.  She 
astonished  the  world  by  the  celerity  of  her  resurrection,  and  how 
could  she  have  shown  that  promptitude  if  the  treaty  of  1860  had 
diminished  her  material  or  her  moral  force  ?  (Cheers.)  The  Chairman 
has  justly  remarked  that  the  idea  of  Cobden  includes  not  only  Free 
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Trade,  but  Peace  and  Goodwill  among  Nations.  The  work  of 
Cobden  has  not  been  shaken  to  any  extent.  People  talk  sometimes 
of  strained  relations  between  France  and  England,  and  certainly 
there  may  be  different  interests  in  regard  to  particular  points,  but 
humanity  and  reason  always  prove  capable  of  finding  the  means 
of  smoothing  the  way.  If  anybody  wishes  to  know  the  real  senti- 
ments of  one  people  towards  another,  they  will  find  them  in 
popular  and  spontaneous  manifestations.  This  very  week  one  of 
these  manifestations  of  popular  sentiment  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  foundering  of  a  British  ship  on  the  shore  of  France.  Free 
Trade,  which  is  a  living  reality  for  England,  remains  an  ideal  for 
the  continent.  To  recommend  this  ideal  it  is  enough  that  the  great 
British  nation  should  remain  faithful  to  it,  that  she  should  admit 
no  compromise,  no  matter  under  what  pretence  it  may  be  offered. 
(Applause.) 

DR.  BARTH. 

Dr.  Theodor  Barth  said  :  I  am  requested  by  the  Berlin  Society 
of  Economy  to  bring  congratulations  to  this  Free  Trading  com- 
munity, and  especially  to  him  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
anti-Corn  Law  movement,  Mr.  Villiers.  Free  Trade  at  the  present 
time  does  not  belong  to  the  articles  made  in  Germany.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Continuing,  Dr.  Barth  spoke  of  the  popularity  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement  among  the  working  populations  of 
Germany.  Protection  was  injurious  to  labour  just  as  Socialism 
was  injurious  to  capital.  Free  Trade  on  the  other  hand  was 
justice  to  capital  and  labour.  (Cheers.)  The  advice  of  the  Cobden 
Club  was  not  only  Free  Trade  but  Peace  and  Goodwill  among 
nations.  (Cheers.)  Not  only  was  Free  Trade  a  great  business 
principle,  but  it  was  also  a  humanitarian  principle.  How  much  had 
been  written  about  the  antipathy  of  Germany  to  England !  Never 
had  there/been  greater  nonsense  written.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  his  nation,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  meanest  labourer, 
had  an  honest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  England,  a  nation 
related  to  it  by  ties  of  blood,  and  whose  best  political  opinions 
coincided  with  those  of  Germany.  There  was,  of  course,  competi- 
tion between  England  and  Germany,  and  he  hoped  that  there 
would  be  more  competition  in  the  future.  That  was  not  a  mis- 
fortune ;  it  was  an  advantage,  because  competition  meant^progress 
and  greater  civilisation.     (Cheers.)    The  convincing  powers  of  Free 
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Trade  had  not  gone.  Free  Trade  was  common  sense,  and  common 
sense  had  always  been  very  rare.  (Laughter.)  All  the  Free 
Traders  of  the  world  could  form  an  imperial  federation,  but  a 
world-wide  federation  of  common  sons  was  more  diflScult. 
(Laughter.) 

M.  YVES  GUYOT. 

M.  Yves  Gdtot  said :  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  associate 
myself  with  the  celebration  of  this  date,  famous  in  the  economical 
history  of  the  world.  I  was  but  a  schoolboy  when  Cobden 
appeared  to  me  as  the  hero  of  this  age.  He  had  conquered  his 
fellow  countrymen  by  argument,  and  by  it  he  tried  to  conquer 
the  other  nations.  His  ideal  was  to  unite  them  by  union  of  joint 
interests,  making  of  yesterday's  enemies  reciprocal  customers  of 
to-day.  He  had  hoped  that  the  treaty  between  England  and 
France  would  be  a  starting  point,  and  would  be  terminated  by 
complete  freedom  of  commerce.  He  was  right,  for  the  experiment 
in  France  was  decisive.  The  yearly  average  of  our  special 
commerce  was,  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  Treaty,  3,600 
millions,  and  during  the  five  years  following  it  was  5,000  millions, 
an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  This  improvement  continued 
until  1880,  notwithstanding  the  painful  crisis  which  France 
underwent.  The  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  all  the  small 
tradesmen,  all  the  small  landowners  and  agriculturists,  all  the 
wine  growers,  have  their  interests  in  Free  Trade;  and  yet  a 
minority  has  been  able  to  convince  them  they  ought  to  be 
protected.  By  the  tariff  of  1881  the  duties  ad  valorem  were 
transformed  in  specific  duties,  thus  increasing  duties  on  the  cheap 
products  of  general  consumption.  At  that  time  the  cotton 
spinners,  the  iron  makers,  the  leaders  of  the  Protectionist 
campaign  said  to  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  :  "  Unite 
yourselves  with  us.  We  will  exclude  your  products  from  the 
treaties  of  commerce,  and  when  we  shall  have  obtained  increased 
duties  on  our  products  we  will  give  you  higher  duties  on  wheat, 
higher  duties  on  meat,  higher  duties  on  wine."  Since  1883  they 
kept  their  word,  first  by  a  timid  duty  of  3fr.  per  quintal  on  wheat. 
But  the  Protectionists  are  insatiable.  They  are  Coulimics  whose 
appetites  increase  by  what  they  devour,  and  of  what  they  deprive 
others.       The   duties  have    gradually  increased,    and    we   have 
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arrived  at  the  tariff  of  1892,  for  augmentation  of  which  they 
daily  chimour.  This  is  the  greatest  absurdity  for  France,  as  she 
must  import  articles  of  food  and  raw  materials,  while  she  exports 
principally  manufactured  goods  of  great  value.  In  1894,  our 
importations  were  estimated  at  164  francs  per  ton,  our  importation 
at  460  francs,  a  difference  of  296  francs,  or  180  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  the  teaching  of  Bacon,  humanity  is  still  so  ignorant  of 
the  objective  method  that  those  most  interested  in  Free  Trade 
clamour  for  Protection  with  the  greatest  persistency.  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  lost  time,  of  the  wasted  days,  in  combating 
Protectionist  prejudices,  prejudices  always  the  same,  always 
contradicted  by  facts,  prejudices  which,  however,  at  this  very 
time  are  triumphant  in  France.  By  a  strange  irony  of  fate  the 
leader  of  Protectionism  in  France,  the  honourable  M.  Meline, 
is  now  Prime  Minister,  as  an  adversary  of  Socialism,  which  is  a 
form  of  Protectionism.  This  contradiction  proves  that  we  are 
right  to  put  our  faith  in  the  truth,  I  continue  to  hope  in  the 
extension  of  Free  Trade,  which  will  develop  goodwill  among 
nations — Free  Trade  which  in  its  turn  will  be  developed  by  the 
same  goodwill  among  nations.     (Cheers.) 
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Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  (of  New  York)  said  :  The  honour 
conferred  upon  me  this  evening  is  due  to  my  official  connection 
with  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York,  which  has  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  in  America  during  the  last  few  years  than  any 
other  private  organisation  :  a  fact  which  it  cannot  be  improper  for 
me  to  mention,  since  my  own  part  in  that  work  has  been  so  small. 
As  you  doubtless  wish  to  hear  from  me  only  as  to  the  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States,  I  will,  without  further  preface, 
enter  upon  that  subject. 

THE   COMING   PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION. 

There  has  certainly  been  a  great  reaction  in  our  country  against 
Free  Trade  ;  and  Mr.  McKinley,  who  is  thq  Meline  of  America,  is 
certain  of  election  to  the  next  presidency.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  the  personal  triumph  of  Mr.  McKinley  is  certainly  due  to 
the  terrible  disasters  brought  upon  our  people  by  McKinleyism. 
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MCKINLEYISM. 


The  McKinley  tariff  depleted  our  treasury.  The  silver  purchase 
law,  pushed  through  by  Mr.  McKinley  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
compelled  the  Government  to  spend  £10,000,000  every  year  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion,  which  was  an  almost  entirely  worthless 
asset,  because  impossible  of  sale  at  any  price.  The  pension  laws, 
which  he  also  pushed  through,  doubled  the  previous  outlay,  taking 
annually  the  enormous  sum  of  much  more  than  £30,000,000.  Thus, 
under  Mr.  McKinley's  leadership,  an  annual  surplus  of  £10,000,000 
was  converted  into  an  annual  deficiency  of  £10,000,000,  besides 
an  annual  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  by  another  £10,000,000. 
The  financial  situation  was  desperate  in  March,  1893,  when  the 
Protectionist  administration  retired ;  and  its  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  never  felt  so  glad  of  any 
event  as  of  the  arrival  of  the  day  which  relieved  him  from  further 
responsibility  for  a  practically  bankrupt  treasury.  But  the  truth 
was  concealed  from  the  public  until  Mr.  Cleveland  took  his  place, 
and  thus  the  commercial  ruin,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  combined  inflation  of  government  legal  tender  paper  and  the 
destruction  of  the  gold  surplus,  on  the  faith  of  which  that  paper 
depended  for  credit,  began  under  the  new  administration,  which 
was  not  in  the  least  responsible  for  it.  The  vast  majority  of  voters 
in  any  country  cannot  be  expected  to  trace  back  efi'ects  to  distant 
causes.  Our  people  held  the  Cleveland  administration  responsible 
for  the  ruin  which  occurred  under  it,  although  no  man  of  common 
sense  could  deny  that  the  cause  must  be  further  back.  The 
McKinley  party  had  been  put  out  of  power,  disaster  had  followed, 
and  therefore  the  majority  decided  that  the  restoration  of 
McKinleyism  would  restore  prosperity.  For  these  reasons  alone 
Mr.  McKinley  would  be  tolerably  sure  of  election  next  November. 

GOLD    AND    SILVER. 

But  another  element  complicates  the  situation,  and  may  result  in 
causing  many  thousand  inflexible  Free  Traders  to  vote  for  him. 
This  is  the  currency  question.  You,  gentlemen,  undoubtedly 
appreciate  the  transcendent  importance  of  a  sound  currency  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  any  real  freedom  of  trade.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Tariffs  can  only  obstruct  exchange,  bnt  a  bad  currency  may 
destroy  it.  The  Free  Traders  of  America  are  unfortunately  divided 
upon  this  vital  question.  A  large  section  of  our  people,  believing 
that  hard  times  are  caused  by  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  sincerely  believe  that  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is 
essential  to  prosperity,  and  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything 
else  to  attain  that  result.  But  in  the  Bast  we  are  convinced  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  suicidal,  and  therefore  we  are  willing  to 
make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  defeat  it.  Mr.  McKinley,  although 
personally  not  very  sound  or  well  informed  upon  this  issue,  has 
been  placed  by  his  party  upon  a  sound  platform,  while  it  is  certain 
that  the  Democratic  party  will  adopt  the  opposite  view,  in  its 
approaching  convention,  by  a  majority  from  the  west  and  south. 
Although  both  parties  are  divided  upon  this  issue,  the  Protectionists 
are  much  less  divided  than  we  are,  and  thus  they  are  assured  of 
present  victory. 

THE   WAR   FEVER. 

Another  source  of  commercial  embarrassment  was  the  war  fever, 
which  broke  out  so  suddenly  in  December,  1895.  In  its  final  issue 
this  brief  madness  has  done  good,  for  it  has  impressed  our  people 
with  the  deep  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  aggressive  war,  and  has* 
given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, especially  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But 
we  have  paid  an  enormous  price  for  this  wisdom.  Business,  which 
was  rapidly  improving  before  the  war  panic  broke  out,  was 
immediately  paralysed,  ahd  has  never  fully  recovered,  and  the  loss 
incurred  from  the  diminished  production  of  the  year  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  about 
£250,000,000. 

THE   FUTURE. 

The  election  of  Mr,  McKinley  will,  in  reality,  help  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  in  the  United  States,  precisely  as  did  the  adoption  of 
the  McKinley  tarifi"  in  1890,  The  most  exaggerated  hopes  are 
entertained  by  his  supporters,  which  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 
His  election  will  bring  no  prosperity,  especially  not  to  the  farmers, 
whose  grain  will  not  sell  for  a  penny  more,  while  their  expenses 
will  be  greater.     There  will  be  a  great  reaction  in  1898  and  1900, 
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and  Free  Trade  will  be  stronger  than  ever.  This  is  not  a  mere 
speculation;  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  for  the  future  by  the 
history  of  the  very  recent  past.  All  that  we  have  to  fear  is  that 
the  reaction  may  be  against  the  gold  standard,  as  well  as  against 
the  Chinese  system  of  protection.  So  far  as  Free  Trade  alone  is 
concerned,  its  prospects  were  never  brighter.  We  are  not  depressed 
or  disheartened  :  we  are  entirely  confident  of  the  future,  although 
we  know  that  we  must  wait  for  a  few  years. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


You  Free  Traders  of  Great  Britain  hardly  appreciate  the  greatness 
of  your'ovvn  cause.  The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  commercial 
profit.  It  is  identical  with  the  cause  of  civilisation.  The  whole 
difference  between  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  one  exchanges  and  the  other  does  not.  Not  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  eats,  wears,  or  uses  a  single  article  of  his 
own  make.  No  man  living  in  a  high  state  of  civilisation  ever  does. 
No  English  farmer  eats  bread  made  from  his  own  wheat ;  no  shoe 
manufacturer  wears  his  own  shoes ;  no  tailor  makes  his  own 
clothes.  The  savage  and  his  squaw  make  everything  which  they 
use.  That  is  why  he  is  a  savage.  You  make  many  things  for  each 
other,  nothing  for  yourself.  That  is  why  you  are  a  man.  1  thank  our 
distinguished  friend.  Monsieur  Yves  Guyot,  for  having  so  well 
stated  the  other  day  the  great  truth  that  wealth  is  now  earned 
solely  by  serving  others,  instead  of  merely  serving  ourselves. 
Unlimited,  universal  exchange  of  ideas,  services,  and  products  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  civilisation  ;  and,  since  the  world  cannot 
be  crowded  back  into  barbarism,  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  interested  is  absolutely  assured.  The  cause  of  Free 
Trade  is  but  a  branch  of  that  grand  cause  of  human  freedom  whicTi 
can  never  fail  of  ultimate  success.  If  you  will  pardon  a  trite 
quotation : — 


"  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 
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M.  JULES  FLEURY. 

M.  Jules  Fleury  also  replied,  presenting  the  following  Address 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Economy  :— 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courfcuey,  M.P.,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Cobdea  Club. 

9,  Rue  du  Faubourg-Poissonniere,  Paris,  24th  June,  1896. 

The  Socieie  d'Economie  Industrielle  et  Commerciale  of  Paris,  which 
has  always  upheld  the  priuciples  of  freedom  of  exchange,  desires  to 
celebrate,  with  you,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  great  day  when  the 
laws  restrictive  of  the  trade  in  corn  were  abolished  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  also  tender  our  respectful  compliments,  in  company  with  you,  to 
the  grand  old  man  of  Free  Trade,  the  survivor  of  a  grand  ei)0ch,  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M.P.,  who  fought  so  valiantly  and  with  so 
much  constancy  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

This  important  Act,  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Isles,  was  the  triumph  of  justice  and  truth.  It  interests 
humanity  at  large  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  its  memory  touches  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  hold  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  dispose  of  himself 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labour  is  a  human  right  and  a  boon  necessary  to  the 
development  of  civilisation. 

The  Societd  d'Economie  Industrielle  et  Commerciale  also  unites  with 
you  most  heartily  on  this  great  occasion  in  the  repetition  of  your  beautiful 
motto  : — "  Free  Trade,  peace,  goodwill  among  nations." 

We  ask  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  courageous  champion  of  freedom  of 
exchange  in  our  country,  who  is  one  of  us,  and  our  other  colleague  M. 
Jules  Fleury,  to  present  to  you  this  address,  with  the  assurance  of  our 
sentiments  of  fraternal  sympathy. 

L.  THAREL,  President. 

G.  HARTMANN.  Vice-President. 
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M.  LOUIS  STRAUSS. 

M.  Louis  Strauss  said  :  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  the 
name  of  your  friends,  the  Belgians.  The  jubilee  which  you  are 
celebrating  now  is  one  for  the  world.  The  vote  of  the  British 
Parliament  fifty  years  ago,  by  which  that  produce  which  serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  people's  food — bread — was  allowed  free  entry  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  brought  about  the  formation  on  the 
continent  of  Societies  having  for  their  object  the  triumph  of  Free 
Trade.  In  1846  a  Congress  of  Free  Traders  was  held  in  Brussels. 
A  reform  of  the  tariff  was  announced  in  1851,  but  Protectionists 
defended  with  energy  the  duties  established.  In  1885  a  friend  of 
Cobden— Corr  Van  der  Maeren — founded  the  ^^  Associatioh  pour  la 
reforme  douaniers,^^  which  obtained  success  :  The  Treaty  with 
France  in  1861,  treaties  with  other  countries,  the  new  tariff  of 
1865,  the  laws  of  1870  and  1871  repealing  the  custom  duties  on 
alimentary  produce.  Then  Free  Traders  disarmed:  Protectionists 
again  took  courage.  The  reaction  began  in  1880,  and  we  had  to 
start  a  new  Association :  La  Ligue  nationale  pour  la  liberie 
commerciale.  It  is  not  only  in  my  name,  but  also  in  the  name 
of  the  League,  that  I  congratulate  you.  The  colonial  question 
has  been  raised  this  evening.  Let  me  say  that  on  the  continent, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  all  people  of  neutral  countries, 
are  always  happy  to  see  British  private  initiative,  with  British 
capital,  open  new  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is 
because  where  the  British  flag  floats  foreigners  are  received  as 
friends  and  their  products  are  received  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  With  this  free  system  the  colonies 
become  prosperous,  riches  develop,  the  colonies  export  more, 
and  the  more  they  export  the  more  goods  they  buy,  as  well 
foreign  as  British  articles.  In  this  way  the  colonies  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Other  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
check  the  improvement,  the  expansion  of  the  colonies,  by 
Protectionism.  Just  as  in  the  time  of  Cobden,  the  principal 
point  of  the  speeches  of  Protectionists  is  high  prices,  and 
politicians  of  our  day  prefer  war  to  progress  and  abundance. 
Agrarianists,  Protectionist  manufacturers,  interventionist  work- 
men, claim  measures  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  consequences 
of  scientific  discoveries  and  modern  machinery.  The  cheapness 
of  goods  is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  production.  JThe 
satisfaction  of  the  people's  wants  is  rendered  easier ;   it  causes 
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new  wants  to  spring  up,  develops  the  division  of  labour,  and 
improves  the  condition  of  every  class  of  society.  Past  events 
have  shown  the  dangers  of  custom  duties  and  regulation  of 
labour.  The  only  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  masses  is  to 
give  them  better  instruction,  better  education,  and  the  benefits 
of  freedom.  To  intervention,  Free  Traders  have  to  oppose 
self-help,  the  decentralisation  which  is  always  the  best  basis 
of  solidarity,  and  which  can  alone  by  voluntary  association 
give  harmony  of  interests.  With  liberty  and  instruction,  peace 
and  goodwill  can  easily  be  obtained  among  members  of  the 
same  country,  and  peace  and  goodwill  is  then  possible  among 
nations.  Zollvereins  based  on  reprisals  and  Fair  Trade  are 
errors.  We  must  fight  not  for  Fair  Trade,  but  for  Free  Trade, 
for  the  universal  federation  of  the  people  on  Free  Trade 
principles.     (Cheers.) 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkb,  M.P.,  said :  I  am  asked  to  interpolate 
the  toast  of  "The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Potter."  I  was  a 
child  when  Mr.  Villiers,  whose  portrait  is  hanging  in  this  room, 
used  to  have  locks  of  his  hair  sold  at  Free  Trade  bazaars  at 
five  guineas  a  piece  ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1866.  I  know  it  is  always 
customary  to  propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Potter  at  the  dinners 
of  the  club.  Therefore  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I 
respond  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  propose  the  toast 
of  his  health.  After  the  magnificent  speech  we  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Courtney  nothing  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
the  evening,  and  I  will  ask  you  only  to  recognise  the  immense 
service  to  the  club  and  to  Free  Trade  that  has  been  rendered 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Potter.     (Cheers.) 

The  toast  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


MR.  POTTER. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  in  reply,  said:  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  toast  you  have  drunk  so  heartily.  I  have  worked  hard 
in   the  cause  of  Free  Trade.      It  is  sixty  years    since    I    first 
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worked  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Feeling  still  the 
truths  of  Free  Trade,  I  hope  and  trust  nothing  will  check 
the  realisation  of  that  great  wish  of  Mr.  Cobden — Free  Trade 
with  all  the  world.  (Cheers.)  I  am  now  unable  to  take  the 
active  part  I  have  taken  in  times  past.  I  hope  the  club  will 
prosper,  and  I  hope  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  will  be  upheld 
in  its  entirety  in  this  country.     (Applause.) 

LORD  FARRER. 

Lord  ARRER :  The  committee  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
entrusting  me  with  what  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  is  the  last 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  health  of  the  Chairman."  I  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  many  enquiries,  and  I  can  speak 
to  the  great  pleasure  there  is  in  always  acting  with  him. 
And  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  acting  with  him  when  one  differs  as  well  as  when  one 
agrees  with  him,  so  great  is  his  geniality  and  so  great  is  his 
sincerity.  Still  greater  is  the  pleasure  of  acting  with  him  when 
as  on  this  occasion  we  are  in  accordance  with  him.  And  I 
think  we  may  all  say  that  when  we  hear  our  principles  advocated 
in  such  an  uncompromising,  such  a  hearty,  and  in  such  an 
eloquent  manner,  we  are  the  more  indebted  to  him  for  coming 
amongst  us,  as  we  have  not  the  presence  to-night  of  some 
whom  we  should  much  have  desired  to  have,  and  whom,  I 
suppose,  unfortunate  political  circumstances  have  kept  away 
from  us.  I  hope  we  may  feel  in  our  hearts  that  they  are  still 
with  us.  We  are  on  account  of  their  absence  the  more  indebted 
to  Mr.  Courtney  for  expressing  our  ideas  and  opinions. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

THE  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Chairman  said :  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  at  this  time  of 
the  night  the  briefest  words  were  best,  even  if  it  were  possible  not 
to  be  brief.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  the  way  you  have  received  this  toast,  and  to 
my  noble  friend.  Lord  Farrer,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  has 
proposed  it.  We  have  been  associated  together.  We  have  differed, 
we  have  agreed ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  friendship 
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has  survived  differences  and  can  scarcely  be  augmented  by  agree- 
ment. When,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  ifc  was  first  suggested  that 
I  should  take  the  chair  this  evening  I  felt  that  I  could  not  but 
consent.  In  the  first  place,  I  rank  it  as  the  greatest  honour  to  be 
invited  to  preside  on  such  an  occasion.  But  more  than  that,  I 
remember  well  how,  as  a  little  boy,  fifty  years  ago,  I  was  set  down 
in  a  little  back  parlour  to  read  out  of  a  copy  of  the  '•'  Times  "  the 
report  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech  in  proposing  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  to  my  father  and  mother.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
public  grounds  on  which  I  appear  before  you,  I  cannot  but 
associate  it  with  filial  feelings  as  a  duty  due  to  those  to  whom  I 
have  owed  much,  and  whom  in  this  matter  I  am  glad  to  recall. 
(Cheers.) 

The  company  re-embarked  on  board  the  steamboat  at  the 
Greenwich  pier  soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  disembarking  at  West- 
minster Bridge  at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve. 

The  commemoration  was  regarded  as  an  unqualified  success. 
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